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ABSTRACT 

Four issues of the newsletter of the Elementary 
Education Interest Section (EEIS) of Teachers of English to Speakers 
of Other Languages (TESOL) are presented in this document. Issue 
number 1 of volume 15, focussed on defining "who we are," describes 
the nature and purposes of EEIS and contains brief accounts by 
parents* students, and colleagues involved in 

Engl ish-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) education. Additionally, in a 
regular feature called "Message from the Chair," Wes El by comments on 
EEIS's theme for the year: "Designing Our Children's World" and gives 
highlights of the 1992 TESOL annual meeting. The lead article in 
issue number 2, Elizabeth England's "From the Ivory Tower to the 
Trenches; University-Elementary School Connections," offers reasons 
for the gap between research and teaching and suggests ways for 
teachers and researchers to connect. Following this, Jean Hans combe, 
in a report called "The Search for Researchers Begins," discusses the 
mandate of the newly formed EEIS Research Task Force and offers ideas 
on how teachers can "do research" in the elementary schools. An 
article by Lory Doolittle on the N whole language" approach to 
teaching English language proficiency to ESL students concludes the 
issue. The first issue of volume 16 contains two articles by Mary B. 
Schafer: "Portfolio Assessment in ESOL" (the lead article) and a 
brief concluding essay on involving students in the evaluation 
process. Also included is a report by Jean Hanscombe on the search 
for researchers and a message from the chair by Dan Doom, entitled 
"Gathering Stories To Share" on sustaining network contacts initiated 
at the 1993 TESOL meeting and encouraging all concerned to be story 
tellers, story listeners, and story sharers. Mainstreaming ESOL 
students is the focus of issue 2, which contains a substantial 
interview between the newsletter editor and Elizabeth Thompson, a 
fourth grade teacher in a whole- language, mainstream classroom in a 
rural district near Tucson. Arizona. Two other articles are included: 
one, by Joan Dugey, on how classroom teachers could be made Jto feel. 
more positive about ESL; and the other, by Maria da Silva Amendoiare, . 
describing a successful schoolwide multicultural event at a 
monocultural school in Plymouth, Massachusetts. All issues contain 

notes from the editor, new book information, announcements of orct rftDV AVA1I AOIC 

meetings and/or awards, and samples of student work. (LI) ^wri MiMILUDLt 
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Who Are We? 

The theme for this issue is Who are we? The f ormal is somewhat different in that there is no formal lead article. Instead, ihis 
issue contains writings by parents, students* and colleagues, which show some of the diversity of what we do and include some 
reflections about our work. We begin with a Hook at what we do by a parent- This is followed by the views of students. Then, the 
reflections of teachers are shared. In addition, there are the regular columns with news of our interest section. Please enjoy this 
issue and share it with colleagues and administrators in your school district. 

Who Are We? — A Parent Speaks 



The following excerpt is from the speech given by David C. Lam, Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia. Canada, at the 

opening plenary session at TESOL V2. 



Twenty-five years ago. my wife and I came to this country 
as immigrants. We came with our three young daughters who 
did not speak a word of English. 1 remember our youngest 
one. six and one-half years old was put into grade two in 
Jamieson Elementary School. My wife and I prepared her for 
her first day in school We dressed her up in her Sunday best. 
(We soon found out that was not necessary.) However, since 
she did not speak a word of English, we at least equipped her 
with a few words like. "Good Morning ,~ "I am Doreen Lam," 
etc. She had little difficulty with that 

She went to school and all day she imitated. She pretended 
that she knew what was going on. But her teacher knew. At 
the end of the day. the teacher asked her to stay behind in 
order that she might help her. But to a little girl of six and one* 
half, she considered that being detained and punished. So. 
what could a young child do? She cried. And she cried, not 
just a little sobbing. She cried like Archie Bunker's daughter. 
Gloria. She really cried. 

The teacher tried to explain to her. ~I just wanted to help 
you." But. have you ever seen a duck talking to a chicky? 
They don't communicate. The teacher was trying to help her, 
but this little girl, our daughter, just kept crying. And in a 



moment of desperation, with compassion, the teacher suddenly 
cried too. 

At that moment, two people were crying. Then they stopped 
and hugged each other. Our daughter came home and told her 
mother, and mother cried. Then mother told me. and 1 cried! 

We are forever grateful to that teacher. Instead of ignoring 
or rejecting our daughter, she showed compassion and care, 
which built confidence. Our daughter went on in school and in 
one public-speaking exam, she got first prize. 

She ran for vice-president of the student council in high 
school and she won that i recall in her election campaign that 
she and her team prepared big posters with one poster showing 
a sheep jumping over a fence. I was puzzled until I read the 
caption: "If you are tired of counting sheep, count on Lam — 
Doreen Lam." How about that for an election poster by anESL 
girl! Later, she was awarded a scholarship to a university. 

So. 1 say to you. You are more than English teachers. Your 
role is far more important. Your students, a group of new 
people, look to you. not just to team a new language, but to 
learn a new culture in a new land with a new framework of 
values. What you pass on may affect the rest of these persons' 
lives. 



Announcement: Student Art Display 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Interest Sections are planning a display of student art work at TESOL 4 93 in Atlanta. 
For now. we ate planning to show two-dimensional art work mounted on posterboard (it will need to go through the mail ). We 
want to have all age levels represented, as well as a variety of media (paper. patnL, pencil). All students will receive a ribbon or 
certificate for participating. Begin thinking now of some art project that will reflect the designs of your students 4 home cultures. 
You will receive more details later in TESOL Matters. —Lory Fener. EEIS Art Committee Chair 
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The foSUming are uAd some students at 
GabeAlkmEmvnenUwy School in DaSas. 
Texas, mare So say about their ESL teachers. 



This is my favcaiic ifaiiri grade teacher. 
Her name is Mrs. Lay. She teachers me 
alots of neat things. She leaches roe 
about plants, planets, and dionseurs. 
How she teaches me is from leading it in 
a book. And bom makeing us do iL How 
she leaches me 10 know about plant 's is 
she teU us to grow h and put water on it 
and let the sun shine on it And about 
planets is we sing a song of it and look ai 
ihe sky in the dark And about dkrcaurs is 
we have to have a lest of it and we talfce 
about it a play a song with. 

— Hang Phung* third "grade 

My favorite is Mrs. SacetL She was 
nice and she teacher us now how to do 
many thing. Every Friday she gave us 
treats if we bring our homework. When 1 
cry Mrs. Sachett tells me to come up to 
her and she hugs me. 

— Hong Vo^ third grade 

My favorite teacher is Mrs. Lay. She 
taught me how to divid. She also taught 
me the times table. I think she is a good 
teacher. We learned how to do a play and 
we did a Cinco de Mayo program. She 
treated me like if she was my mother and 
I hope that she is my fourth grade 
teacher. 

— Vannessa Rodriquez* third grade 

In first grade my favorite teacher was 
Ms. Welch. She always help me when I 
need help from her and she was very 
smart and when she teach then I know 
the answer when she ask me for the 
question and I was getting smarter. In 
first grade we play games and when we 
finish playing we start learning how we 
done it. It was so fun we always do some 
kind of game on Wednesday. 

—Ngoc Lam, third grade 



This is what I remember from 
kinder garden. My teacher's name was 
Mrs. Fetzer. I like her. I learned to write. 
We learned the Chart. We learned Songs 
and our ABC Mrs. Fetzer was friendly. 
We also went to the Symphony. I hope 
you never get in the corner because when 
Mrs. Fetzer get's mad she put's you 
there, I love you Mis. Fetzer. 

— Amy Adamc, first grade 



She is a gcod teacher who is kind and 
sweet. She loves children. She ts a pood 
teacher who takes time to leach children 
to not 10 be afraid of shcooL Takes time 
with children who are slow learners. I 
wish all my other teachers were Hce you. 
— Mario Rodriguez, second grade 




The editors ofTlJPS., Teacher-Inspired Practical Strategies, the SCTElESL Assembly 
Se^sletier, share their newsletters war* us. Four pieces of writing in this newsletter (marked 
TIPS) are from the latest edition of TIPS. The ESL Assembly of SCTE is an important 
professional resource for ali of us. Please mrae to Yvonne S. Freeman, Chair, at Fresno 
Pacific College. 17 D S. Chestnut, Fresno. CA 937$2 So learn more about this organization. 

Oscar 

by Kathy Bund (TIPS* 

Maple SthooSL Tulare, Calaf . 

"He's just lazyr exclaimed Mrs. A. "Oscar is nothing but a loser." 

Mrs. A s response to my question about my new fourth-grad*; student came as 
quite a surprise. Oscar had been in my class for a week and refused to reau or write, 
claiming thai he didn't know how. In addition, he seemed extremely unhappy. He had 
been in Mexico when school began, so he was starting a month later than the rest of 
the class. 

As a second-year teacher, I had decided to seek Mrs. A s help and advice since 
Oscar had been in her third-grade class when he came the previous year. Startled by 
Mrs. A's "insight," and believing there was much more to Oscar than laziness, I 
decided to observe him and figure out the real problem 

I had no previous experience with second-language learners, but after watching 
and working with Oscar for a short rime. I realized that although he seemed to speak 
English Guemly, he really didn't know how to read and write in English. 

As I earned his trust. Oscar told me that he had lived in Mexico most of hi ' life, 
but had lived the last two years in Los Angeles, where he had attended schoci in a 
bilingual class nom. He read and wrote in Spanish and learned to speak English. As 
he told me about his education in L.A., tears filled his eyes when he sakL 'That's 
why I keep telling all of you that I can't read — 1 can't read English!" 

Near fears myself, I assured Oscar that reading and writing in Spanish is just as 
valuable as doing so in English. I immediately obtained Spanish literature books for 
him. I also encooaged Oscar to do his journal writing in Spanish. Oscar began to 
flourish! 

Before the year was half over, without any pressure from me, Oscar chose to 
read and write in English. In retrospect, I know that I empowered Oscar by allowing 
and encouraging him to use his first language. 

Oscar taught me many things that year Don't jump to conclusions, don't lister 
to cynical teachers, and students who learn to read and write in their first language 
make an easier transition to English. But, perhaps more importantly, Oscar taught me 
to have faith in my students and to empower them as learners. When I remember that 
everyone becomes a winner. 
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Aw Invitation 
to Dialogue 
with a Peer 

by Miriam Marqutadi ((TIPS} 



"nc of the mast rewarding activities in my graduate classes has Keen the 
opportiBiify to journal with professors and fellow graduate students. I've been able lo 
test new ideas, share points of view, question, reflect, and relate stories with a 
receptive and responsible audience. When I finish the classes, i will miss being able 
lo interact in a journal with my peers. What if I could finda journal partner? 

The language experiences my students; get in our class will ovet rime lead 10 
proficiency in English, but some davs I have doubts, days when 1 worry about the 
mandated test they have to lake two or three times a year." 

~As an educator. I'm trying 10 imagine a class without tests like Frank Smith 
describes in insult to IntdiigCKce. Maybe et would look like real life. That's how 1 
finally learned Spanish, using it in way* chat were meaningful forme as I marked as a 
missionary in Columbia. South America: massacring the language in the process, but 
acquiring it: testing it while 1 counseled women in the church and revising u amid 
much laughter, "fish" ipescado} and M sin~ tfpecado) are very similar words in Spanish." 

Would you be interested in having another teacher as a pen pal ? Would you like 
to share and lest ideas miih a peer through an interactive journal? If you are 
interested, please send your name, mailing address, student population 
CageVlevet/language and culture backgrounds), and what you leach. Your address will 
not be pubSished in the newsletter, but only given to the person with whom you are 
matched. 

Send inquires to: 

Miriam Marquadt 

c/o W oodlake High School 

400 W.Whitney Ave. 

Woodlake.CA 



Dialogue Journals and Beginning ESL Students 



Through the use ^/(dialogue journals, 
teachers can nudge even beginning ESL 
students into Engli^a reading and writing. 
Muang. an eleven-yeaiHold Mien girl, 
wrote this in ber journal after attending 
school an One US for about a rafmlh. 

1 like bappyftalloween 

1 like to eax the appe 

I like to see cokk 
A dialogue jwaroal is a written 
conversation between a student and a 
teacher that takes place ton a regular basis 
over an extended period of time- The 
leather reads to understand the content, not 
to correct or edit- The time spent reading 
and responding to my students" journals as 
enjoyable. It is a time for me lo get to know 
the students on a different level- and my 
teaching is enhanced by this knou ledge- 
Beginning ESL writers will write 
about experiences they are having in the 
English-speaking environment, activities 
they are planning and participating in at 
school, and the content they are learning in 
English, As students develop more 
confidence in their abilities to express 



hy Trudy Lindaman (TIPS J 

iLan£ua£e Ceoicr. VisjJjjl Old" . 
nhemselwes and be understood, they wiM 
broaden their range of uniting topics. 

A teacher can encourage beginning 
ESL students no write hy accepting and 
validating their efforts. At first, students 
may fed more comfortable writing in nhcir 
primary languages or drawing pictures. 
Teacher acceptance encourages these 
beginning attempts at communication and 
motivates the students to participate m<?re 
fully in conversations with their teacher. 

Just as young children who are 
learning to utile in their first language 
invent forms and spellings that become 
more conventional over lime, second - 
language learners use their current 
knowledge about written English to express 
themselves. Further exposure to English, in 
the form of the teacher's jjoumil entries and 
in literature, le ad* second -language 
learners * writing to conform more and 
more to standard convention*. ESL 
students adopt theve t onvcntiiiis as Ifieal 
own because they have a rca^n to be 
understood in l heir new language. F"t 
example, Muang's journal entty tour 



months later shows ncr growth: 

"No I don't like ti o he foe fighter, but 1 
like to be (teacher but M> dad m ad be me is 
to be doctor but I lake lanUc 10 be doctor but 
I Dike too much to be teatber I like alot of 
thing but I don't know how to tell you.** 

As you can see. dialogue jou malls offer 
a very satisfying formal for 'second 
language learners to test and expand their 
knowledge of written English. 



— Special Project — 

Linda Hew Levin*, Caroline Ltate, tad 
Mary Lou McCknkcy, mtmbut of our 
1 mere tactaoa* have received a fptcial 
TESOL |raat to compile samples of 
exemplary K-S curricula. Submissions 
should uachadr a oae-paft com sheet: a 
ooa page, oVnAtk* spaced abttract; and a 
c«rrK«1tu* sample (no more than five 
petes) For o o tp lftt guideline*, please 
tend a u unpad, se If addietied envelope 
to. 

Linda New Le vine 

Sunoyndge Road 

Ukc Ka*vnah«NY IOS36 
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Designing Our Children's World 

by WesEby 



"Designing ov Oukken's World" is 
oar thane far this year. How appropriate 
for those of as who are involved in ESOL 
elementary children! This theme, which 
braids apon the TESOL "93 theme 
-xlesignumgOur Worldf wiD be 
highlighted rhrovgh dus year in omr 
interest section, climaxing in Atlanta next 
April 13-17- 

This theme also snpports the focus of 
this issue of oar newsletter, "Who Are 
WeT" We arc truly designers of our 
children s worlds as we — in concert with 
them — fasluon and crcaie their "worlds." 
allowing them to become proficient, 
authentic language users. 

As a professional interest sccuoci 
OS) of TESOL. wt; recogrticc throughout 
the world there are millions of children 
with a need to aafurc fluency in English. 
As the professionals charged with the 
responsibility of assuring thai non- 
English-speaking children of all linguuux 
backgrounds receive the necessary ESOL 
instruction to enable them to function 
effectively in English both interpersonal J y 
ind academically, we have come together 
in this Interest Section,* (Taken from the 
Statement of Purpose. Governing Rules, 
of EEIS). This is *who we are* — ESOL 
educators concerned with and dedicated to 
the task of designing the best world 
possible for children. 

TESOL "92 was an ~uT 
experience — informative, incredible, and 
indelible! I was impressed with both the 
quantity and auahty of program offerings 
for our IS. The biggest comptaatf seemed 
to be the overlapping offerings, cans big a 
tussle with choices. What a wonderful 
problem! For me TESOL 92 in 
Vancouver is unforgettable. 

Dense McKeou our Past Chair, 
planned a program chock-full of dynamic 
presentations — 72 in all! From 7 o'clock 
in the morning until late at night (8:45 
p.m.), elementary TESOLers attended 



plenary sessions, wxjrkshops. coUoqwia. 
concurred sessions, two special academic 
sessions, a featured book session, 
dttcnssaon sessions, and poster sessions 
In addition, there were eriribnx the 
hospotalky area, business meetings, and 
the EEIS open meeting. Yes, this was 
truly an ~nT experience! 

Especially noteworthy were the two 
academic sessions and the book sessions. 
In the first acaderiuc session, Jon 
Ilandscnmh e explored the topic, 
-treating Inviting Whole School 
Contexts for ESOL Learners^ Next in 
cooperation with the Bilingual Education 
IS. Fred Geaesse chaired a panel of Jack 
DanaaccL. Katharine Davits Saw way. 
Yvonne Freouunv Else Haauavaut and 
Joy Kretlt Peyton in examining the 

We are truly designers of 
our children s worlds as 

we — in concert with 
them— fashion and create 
their "worlds" 

subject. "Integrating Assessment. 
Teaching, and Leaming-" The book 
session featured Ian Walace from 
Toronto, an illustrator and author of 
children's books. His presentation, The 
Creation of Very Last Fir si Time: An 
Illustrator's Perspective.^ was well- 
received and appreciated by the audience 
of more than 100. 

Thc Open Meeting (business 
session) for EEIS was weU attended- 
Among many items on the agenda, t*— 
following people were elected to 
leadership positions: Dam Doom, 
Associate Chair; Nancy Cloud, 
Secretary; Janet Orr and Esther Rrtisb 
Steering Board Members (three-year 
terms). In addition, the following were 



Due to Dan Doom's dectun. I have 
arjrjointed. with the Steering Board's 
approval Irene Golonmaui to fin Dan s 
unexpired term as a Steenag Board 
memb er. 1 'irnii' tMPtrta u^^^ii 
role in EEIS. 

As IS rcsponsiiuhiies increase 
throughout the entire year, we — your 
elected leaders—need help. Therefore, 
we're organizing six new conuuuttces and 
task forces. ! am pleased to announce the 
ap p oin tment of the following chairs: Lory 
FefJET, An Committee; Carole fJrxnat 
Iraemarionahsm Concerns Task Force; 
Vanev Cloud, Membership Task Force: 
Jean Handmnabe, Research Task Force; 
Sarah Hndtfcon, Sociopolitical Concerns 
Committee; Mary Jane Nations, Special 
Projects Committee. Abo. Sharon Fusco 
will serve as chair of the Hospitality Area 
for TESOL -93- A number of persons 
have already volunteered to serve on 
various commraees^ask forces, but there 
is still room for you. (See the list of 
committees and members on page six.) 
We especially need additional members 
on the following: Art. Hospitality Area. 
Membership. Sociopolitical Concerns, 
and Special Projects. 

If you would like lo serve on any of 
these groups, please contact me. We'd 
love to have you involved with us. You 
can contact me at Pubucadorts 
ImcmaiionaL 6401 The Pasco. Kansas 
City. MO 64131. Phone numbers are 816- 
333-7000 ext. 2533 (O), 913-381-7955 
(H). and 816-333-1748 (F). 

Here's an update on the two 
ongoing, elementary special projects. (1) 
1991 Project: The manuscript of The 
Teaching of English Around The World. 
being edited by Katharine Samway and 
Denis* McKeon, will soon be sent to 
TESOL. hopefully during the summer of 
1992- So far. Katharine and Dcnise hav e 
received more than two dozen 
monographs. They have been busy editing 
and making decisions on the final arbefces 
to include in this long-anticipated book. 
(2) 1992 Project: This project. Exemplary 
Curricula for School Age ESOL: Criteria 
and Examples, proposed by Caroline 
Liuse. Linda New Levin*, and Mary 
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Lot McCtafcej. is just getting started. 
They arc in Ac process of soikahng 
abstracts front eicmcntary akaton. 
(More uttTarntabon about dus can he 
found or page 3.) 

The deadline for project proposal is 
August 1. If yon have any ideas for 
special p roj ec ts for 1 994. please contact 
mc ftenut me lo dialogue with you 
about your ideas, m be happy to send 
yam the guidehnes regarmng special 
pro j ects if you need then*. 

Make plans to join as io Atlanta for 
TESOL -93. We d be uuilled to haw: you 
help usdesigp onr children's world. We 
promise to fashion a stknulahng. diverse 
and colorfnl program — one » meet your 
needs and interests. 

Please share wnh me your 
suggestions for EOS activities for this 
year The Steering Board and I want io 
serve you. Service is a goal to which 
we're ooenmiued- Try as. Challenge os. 
And join with as so attain onr common 
purposes Together, we can design onr 
children's world, professionally and 
competently! 



Notes from the Editor 



by JimRupp 



As you can see. this issue of the newsletter has conmbutsom from far and wide. I 
received many more items than could fit into these 12 pages. If you do not see your arckSe 
hoc; it was only became 1 ran out of space. I will make every effort to fit it in next time 
or see if there are some other avenues to get it puNishcd. soch as the TESOL Journal or 
TESOL Matters. It is very important mat members of this inter est section contribute to all 
TESOL publications. We are one of the biggest interest sections, but wc are under- 
represented in our own professional publications, TESOL is in the process of publishing a 
book series entitled New Wars in TESOL. They need short, recipe ideas of successful 
activities from the classroom for a series of books about speaking, reading, grammar, 
pronunciation, teacher training, vocabulary, listening comprehension, writing, and 
teaching young children. We all bas e ideas that we can easily write and submit. You can 
write or call TESOL Central Office for more irfcrmatioc. cr you can contact mc 

As you can see from this issue, your colleagues have ideas thai they contributed. 
Therefore, you can do the same. If you have an idea, write it and send it to me (6765 N. 
S lev en Way. San Bernardino. C A 92407). Another mentor is Katharine D. Sam way (29 1 2 
Florida St_. Oakland. CA 94602}. Another alternative is to contact any Steering Board or 
Newsletter Editorial Board member. 

The theme for our next issue is ~Wfocle Language and ESL Students.* This is an 
opportunity for those of you who are using whole language in your school or program to 
contribute your ideas. Some questions you might address: What needs to be adapted or 
adjusted? What basic coodmoos need to exist? How are ESL students in the regular dasvoom 
integrated into the whotc-langua^c program? The deadline for submissions h November 15, 
1992. 1 expect to receive many more submissions ibm I can find m 
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This year, f or the first time in my five- 
year leactung career, I had no parents show 
up at my back-to-jebod night. I knew I had 
to take some sort of action, and borne visits 
seemed the logical step. I fcfe frustrated by 
the situation and discussed the idea of home 
visits with my principal- She readily agreed 
to cover my classroom for a few afternoons 
while I made the borne visits. Our school bad 
just received a restructuring grant, and 
parental involvement was a general focus, so 
my visitations would he m nicely. 

h was arranged for me to be 
accornpanied by our migrant community 
tide who would act as the translator. It was 
up to me to make the parent contacts 
beforehand and schedule the visits. None of 
my children had telephones, so I sent notes 
bocne informing the families of my visits. 

I began with mixed feelings. I knew 
that this was a good step to take, and yet part 
of me was nervous and afraid What if tbey 
resented the fact that I didn't speak Spanish? 
What if they felt I was invading their 
privacy? What if they saw me only as 
another public official poking around in their 



territory, asking questions, and being too 
inquisitive? Fearful or not, I had to go 
through with iL 

The Gist family I visited was Erica s. I 
knew my families came from poor families, 
but after this visit I fdt some comfort in 
knowing mat, although their homes were 
small, they were probably all like Erica's — 
clean, safe, and warm. However, nothing 
could have prepared mc for the visits to the 
homes located in a dilapidated trailer park. 
The homes for many of my kids were 
cram pe d , run down, one-room trailers with 
no beat, indoor toilets, and electrical wires 
exposed everywhere, 

I learned a lot that first day. My 
feelings went from anger — anger at a system 
that allowed those living conditions to exist; 
to respect — respect for those families who 
continued to work their hardest and try their 
best to provide for their children. They 
weren't giving up, they didn't scerr to 
despair, and tbey never once treated me with 
suspicion. 

I wondered what impact my visits had 
left and what kind of support I would get 



from the families after my visits. When 
parent conferences arrived just a few weeks 
later, all but three parents shewed up for 
their visit I noticed that wben I requested 
hems from home, most children brought 
them. Parents 1 never expected to see turned 
out to watch their children at our Christmas 
assembly. Tbey supped into the auditorium 
quietly and exited quickly. They were not the 
parents with video cameras, or the ones who 
posed for pictures after the show. But I knew 
who they were, and so did thesr children. 

I realize now that it's not enough to just 
invite parents into the school. For whatever 
their reasons are for not getting involved in 
their child's education, our job as teachers is 
to show them bow important their children 
are to us — so important that we will drive 
20 miles to talk with them. 

I urge ail teachers in similar situations 
to begin reaching out to theu students' 
families. The rewards of your first visits will 
be sufficient erKouragement to continue. The 
end results will be positive — for your 
students, their parents, and for you as an 
educator. 
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When Cross-Cultural 
Gaffes Get Personal 



by Jane Petring 
P*Usfcury Math. Science and TechnoJofcy Magnet School 
Nfinneapotis. Minn. 



Last week I had one of those cross- 
cultural experiences that showed me how- 
easy it is to give bad advice when you 
step out of your ESL leacher role. My 
son was celebrating his sixth birthday 
and was allowed to r *r:te six children to 
his part)', one for each year (and the 
number that would tit in our car). This 
year we had decided to try having a party 
at a restaurant 

After much deliberation Alex finally 
figured out whom he would invite, and 
we called the parents. His best buddy at 
school is one of my ESL students. Yer is 
Hmong. and his tangly has been in 
Minnesota for over 10 years. He has five 
other siblings who attend the same 
school, so I know most of his family 
quite well. Yer did not speak English at 
the beginning of the school year, but his 
fifth- and sixth -grade sisters have near- 
native proficiency and his parents speak 
English. 

When I called Yer's parents, his fifth- 
grade sister Mai answered the phone and 
told me her parents weren't home. I told 
her about the party, explained Jut we 
would go to a restaurant, and I would 
bring Yer home at the end. 

A few days later. 1 was rather taken 
aback when Mai came bouncing into my 
office smiling from ear to car. saying. 
"My dad said I could come," My first 
thought was. You weren't invited. Nil not 
wanting to say this I tried to puulc out 
whether she had understood that this 
would be a party of five- and six year- 
olds. I saw her expression wither, so I 
quickly regained my composure and 
assured her that it would be great if she 
came too. while making mental notes 
that I'd have to ask one of the other 
parents to pick up their daughter and 1 *d 
have to add another name to the 
reservation. It occurred to me thai 



probably her parents felt more secure in 
having an English-speaking older sibling 
with Yer. even though he was very 
comfortable with me and my son. 
Because I felt guilty for not showing 
initial enthusiasm that Mai was coming 
too. I repealed how happy I was that both 
could come. And knowing that the 
fam ily had little money. I added that they 
shouldn't worry about a birthday present 

The kids had fun at the party. Yer 
played comfortably with the others. But 
when Alex opened presents. Mai looked 
devastated. Yer didn't seem to care and 
Alex certainly didn't notice, but Mai 
looked like she wanted the earth to 
swallow her up for not bringing a gift. 

Later she came up to me and said "I'm 
sorry - I'm so sorry. I'll bring him a 
present on Monday." I reassured her dun 
I had told her she didn't need lo bring 
anything, that Alex didn't need any more 
presents, etc. But as I was saying this 1 
real bed that 1 had just blown one 
important cross-cultural lesson. 1 was 
trying to be sensitive to her family's 
constraints, but I had inadvertently set 
her up for a cultural gaffe. 

As ESL teachers, we know that we 
leach much more than the English 
language. Cross-cultural expectations, 
such as how holidays and special events 
are celebrated, are an important part of 
our lessons. It occurred to me that had a 
student in one of my ESL classes been 
invited to another child's birthday and 
asked me what to do. 1 certainly would 
have suggested bringing some small gift 
It also occurred to me that, if I weren't 
personally involved. 1 would have advised 
the parents to call the parent of the 
birthday child to say that they would feel 
more comfortable if one of their older 
children could come too. Well, someday 
I'll work all of this into another lesson. 
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Using Poetry to Teach ESL Students 

by Janine B. Rodriquez 
Guttata*. M«y bad 



Inside My Pocket 



Inside my pocket's a secret 

If you turn it inside out 
You'd see the most unusual things 

You've em thought about 
For inside my pocket hides 

All kinds of things to eat 
Bubble gun and a jelly bean 

And other special treats. 



There's a wiggly hog and a spider 

A turtle and a garden snake 
An elastic and a tiny car 

And pumpkin seeds 10 bake. 
Now I'll tell you my secret 

All of these things fit inside 
Because my pocket has a hole 

Which is very, very wide. 



As a whole-language story starter, this poem is great Ask the children to think 
about and share with a partner all of the things they like to keep in their pockets. 
Have large colorful pockets to pass out and some construction paper. Have each pair 
draw and cut out the items they discussed. Have them use their pockets to report back 
to the class. Then have each pair write about their pockets. Put the poems up in the 
center of a bulletin board and display the pockets and the creative stories. 



Naughty Ghost 



There's a naughty little ghost 

That I can never see. 
He hides behind the doors 

Then jumps out at me. 
He always waits til dark 

To do his dirty tric^v. 
And 1 can never catch him 

For he is just too quick. 
1 close my eyes and go to sleep 

But he's always in my room. 



He pulls my hair and then my toes 

And he quickly zooms. 
One night. I tried to scare him 

I waited until late. 
Then I took my flashlight 

And beamed it in his face. 
He knew that I could scare him 

And he left the house that night 
But I surely miss dial little ghost 

And all his tricks of fright 



Before using this poem and activity, he sure to check to sec if you have 
any students who come from cultures where ghosts and/or spirits are a real 
part of their world. If so. it may prudent to use caution with (his topic. 
Students can use this poem as a motivation to generate ideas about a ghost in 
their house. Have the students pretend that a ghost lives in their house. Have 
them think of some funny situations that could happen. Have MuJcnis think 
about and share their ideas. Have them dictate their stories or write them on 
the computer. Make a mural of ghosts and display their stories amund the 
ghosts. "Ghost Tales*' might be a fun title for the mural 



Cricket Corner 

There's a cricket in the comer 

Keeping out of sight 
I can't see him at all 

But he chirps with all his might 
Chiller, chatter, cricket 

Chittcr, chatter, chat 
Chatter, chitter. cricket 

Chit chit chat, chat 

Children wil I like the rhythm of mis 
poem. This is a good introduction to a 
module on crickets or other insects. Ask 
the children what they would tike to 
know about crickets. List their questions 
on the board and get a stack of books on 
insects to have in the room so they can 
research their questions. Discuss how 
crickets and other insects are viewed in 
the different cultures of the children. 



Beautiful Butterfly 

Beautiful butterfly soaring so high 

I wish I were you way up in the sky. 
With not a care to cloud your day 

You're lithe and carefree in every way. 
Beautiful butterfly soaring so high 

I wish I were you way up in the sky, 
Free to fly and roam wherever you choose. 

To stop and rest on the flowers and 
snooze. 

If you would choose to be one animal, 
what would that animal be and why would 
you like to be that animal? Start a story 
about your animal. Then take your idea* 
and sec if you can write your own poem. 



I wish I were a . 
If I could 
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Book Corner 



Celebrate the Seasons 

Part II: All Seasons, Summer, and Fall 



by Betty Anstn Smallwood 

This issue of "The Book Corner" 
continues our celebration of rhe seasons 
through literature. The seasons provide a 
natural theme around which to integrate 
lessons in language arts, creative arts, 
social studies, and science. The 
concentration here is on books that bridge 
all four seasons with some books specific 
to summer and fall. (For books on winter 
and spring, see "Celebrate the Seasons: 
Part r in the last issue of this newsletter 
(Vol. 14, No. 2, pp.8-9). The recommended 
books are selected especially for 
elementary ESL learners. Their limited 
English-language proficiency, coupled with 
diverse needs, including basic vocabulary 
enrichment and ongoing cognitive 
development, provide selection guidelines. 

All-Seasons Books 

Spring is showery, flowery, bowery. 
Summer hoppy, choppy, poppy. 
Autumn: wheezy, sneezy. fireezy. 
Winter, slippy, drippy, nippy. 

Like this anonymous poem, appropriately 
entitled "Four Seasons," much of 
children's literature on the seasons 
integrates all the seasons in the same poem 
or book. This creates a holistic, cyclical 
approach towards this natural and scientific 
phenomenon. 

Numerous picture books re-create this 
wholeness through a continuous story line. 
This provides the thread to link the 
characters and plot with seasonal images 
and illustrations. Summer Is by Charlotte 
Zolotow (Thomas Crowd!, 1983) is a fine 
example. It uses the same mother and child 
to celebrate the seasons, subliminal ly 
inviting you in to enjoy them too. The 



minimal text defines each season in short, 
almost poetic phrases, beginning with the 
pattern. "Summer is . . Through this, 
seasonal vocabulary and activities arc 
introduced. Warm, pastel drawings create 
soft mood pieces of each season. From 
these illustrations, separate vocabulary can 
be easily identified and further language 
generated This book provides a uidc range 
for ESL students, for grades K-5 from the 
beginner to intermediate levels. 

When Summer Ends by Susi Fo*lcr 
(Greenwillow, 1989) offers another happy 
mother and child journey through the 
seasons. Its different illustrations, ensper 
than Summer /s. generate additional 
seasonal vocabulary. The real distinction of 
this book is the patterned, humorous 
dialogue between mother and child. After 
an initial reading, students easily join in the 
choral refrains, naturally taking the child's 
lines. This makes it both a fun and 
engaging experience for ESL beginners in 
grades K-4. 

Kathy Beal, an ESL teacher from 
Holland, Michigan, recommends another 
all-seasons fictional story book Here it's 
Winter { Addison- Wesley, 1991). Non- 
fiction picture books provide a more 
scientific perspective on this topic. In 
Sunshine Makes the Seasons, Dr. Frank lyn 
Branley (Thomas Crowcll, 1974) explains 
the intriguing childhood questions of why 
the seasons change during the year and 
around the globe and why days are not 
always the same length. He writes in a 
scientifically clear, yet almost story-like 
manner. The language is fairly easy, still 
the concepts are not diluted. The distinctive 
design of each page helps create a very 
inviting read-aloud book. Part of the 
excellent Let' s*Read-and-Find~Qut- Science 
Books series, it is best absorbed by 
intermediate ESL students in grades 2-5. 

Seasons by Ilia Podendorf (Children's 



Press, 1981) also provides factual 
information about the different seasons, but 
does so in a less inviting manner. Part of 
the Sew True Books series, its main 
advantage is basic scientific information 
about the seasons in simple sentences. This 
makes it comprehensible to beginner ESL 
students. However, the photographs do not 
clearly explain the accompanying text, nor 
is the information conceptually challenging 
to students above third grade. In sum, 1 can 
only give it a moderate recommendation. 

Another type of all-seasons book uses the 
characteristics of the seasons as 
explanations for human behavior. Janine 
Roc? guez, an ESL teacher in Caitbersburg, 
Maryland, recommends two such 
classroom favorites. One is the Aesop 
fable* The Grasshopper and the Ants,, 
simply but adequately retold by Paula 
Franklin (Silver Burden, 1982). As you 
nuy remember, ihc grasshopper relaxes 
during the *arm. lazy days of summer only 
to face hardship during winter. The 
industrious ants, in contrast, prepare for 
winter by busily harvesting the produce of 
summer and fall. Tharletf s cute 
illustrations reflect the seasonal colors and 
activities. Frederick % that lovable mouse 
created by Leo Lionni (Alfred Knoph. 
1967). offers an additional twist on the 
preparation for winter theme. In his quiet 
w ay, Frederick captures the spirit of each 
season. Words and poetry, his supplies for 
winter and shared at the right time, are 
warmly appreciated by his fellow mice. 
The message of the fable is an important 
one: we all have gifts to share* Fables 
appeal to all ages. These two seem best 
suited for the intermediate ESL range. 

Another "seasons as explanation" book is 
Daughter of Earth by G. McUcmiott, 
recommended by G*en Vethoff of 
Washington. D.C. This concerns the story 
of Propcrspina and the mythological 
explanation of the seasonal changes. Gwcn 
finds it has "great illustrations and 
comprehensible text M for her middle-school 
ESL students. She usually roads it to her 
students at the beginning of spring, but 
thinks it also spans the seasons. 

Poetry is yet another literary genre that 
embraces this all-seasons approach. My 
absolute favorite here is the classic Chicken 
Soup with Rice by Maurice Sendak (Harper 
& Row, 1962). Scholastic also published it 
in 1986, adding a cassette tape. While these 
1 2 short poems are written about each 
month, they also capture the essence of the 
related season as well. My students love to 
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recite the poems (especially the refrains), 
memorize them, and also copy them into 
their own "anthologies" for silent -reading 
time. Although popular with all students, 
mostly in grades K-3. they are best 
understood by those at the intermediate 
ESL level. 

Out and About is a pleasant anthology of 
poems about seasonal topics, written and 
illustrated by Shirley Hughes (Lothrop. 
Lee & Shephard. 1988). Rich with images, 
yet sparse with words, these poems seem 
particularly comprehensible for ESL 
students. The large print, large pages, and 
full illustrations (often of individual lines) 
all add to their comprchensibility. The 
predominance of very young children 
seem to limit this book to the K-3 range. 
The poems themselves, however, appeal 
more widely. 

Both of these poetry books on the 
seasons are by a single author. The 
Random House Book of Poetry { 1983 1 
offers a comprehensive anthology of many 
voices, selected and organized by Jack 
Prelulsky. a poet himself. Poems about the 
seasons can be found in the sections on 
"Nature" and "The Four Seasons/' 
Together these provide 3 1 pages of poetry, 
mostly shoit. with a healthy balance of 
classic and modem poems. You are sure to 
find many there to match your particular 
seasonal or monthly topic. 

Another source of poems on the seasons 
are those we create ourselves. J an i no 
Rodriguez's poems on the seasons 
(elsewhere in this newsletter) provide 
excellent examples of this. Teachers ,t\ 
poets offer wonderful role models for their 
students. 



Summer Books 

Summer is a populat season and 
children's bonks about uiiimiki ate 
plentiful. Most ot them aic telated t<« uaici. 
hut range trom the heath, to swiminmv.. 
lakes and m cis. i amp iiuJ and|miin.s l ot 
those of >ou who teach sumttK k i mIiooI. 
here arc a few to get you started. / he 
Seaside by Maria Ruis and J.M, I'ait ainoii 
(Banons. 19K6) uses largo print and bright 
illustrations to introduce the vocabulary 
and activities of the season. It also 
mentions the geography, employ incnl. and 
recreation associated with the sea. The brief 
text is spread out in single phrases or 
sentences on each page. Written originally 
in Spanish, it has been smoothly translated 



into English, with a bilingual version also 
available. A Beach Day by Douglas Ron an 
{Green willow. 1990). on the same topic, is 
even simpler. It visually describes a day 
trip to a beach with detailed illustrations, 
yet with only single-word explanations. 
The rest of the story can be generated by 
the class. Picnic by Emily McCully 
(Harper & Row. 1984) takes this simplicity 
even a step further to a wordless but 
humorous story. 

Natioral Geographic offers a rich, 
accessible, non -fiction complement to 
summer stories. Their titles include Let's 
Explore a River and Animals in Slimmer . 
both by Jane McCauley ( 1988). and 
Exploring the Seashore ( 1984) and Life in 
Ponds and Streams ( 1 98 1 ). both by 
William Amos. 




Next 



Fall Books 

Interestingly enough. Fall is the season 
with the fewest children's books specific to 
it. I think this is because most oi this 
vocabulary land topic in general) is 
absorbed in the holiday (Halloween and 
Thanksgiving) books, plus books on school 
and learning (sec "The Book Corner" in 
Vol. 14. No. 1. pp. 10-1 1). The best of the 
fall hooks I reviewed, for ESL purposes, is 
When Autumn Comes by Robert Mass 
(Henry Holt. 1990). Its use of large, 
colored photographs makes it appropriate 
for a wide age range (K-8), and its limited 
language (one to two short sentences per 
page) makes it excellent for beginners. 
Altogether, it is a very attractive and 
appealing book. The National Geographic 
W hat Happens in Winter by Suzanne 
Vetno (1982) expands this approach, with 
more scientific, non-fiction information. It 
also has a wide age range (K-8), but with 
an more intermediate ESL proficiency 
level. In contrast. Apples and Pumpkins by 
Anne Rockwell (Macmillan, 1989) appeals 
to K 3 ESL beginners. It is a simple fall 
story involving young children and a lot of 
fall vocabulary. 



For the next two issues of 'The Book 
Corner" I propose the theme of 
holidays, related to the seasons and a 
popular elementary-school theme. I 
would like to consider this in a 
multicultural context: in other words, 
holidays celebrated internationally as 
well as in the United States. Do you 
have a favorite book (or two) on 
different holidays? If so, please tell 
mc/us about it. At present. 1 am 
placing to organize this theme by 
times of the year. If you have other 
organizational suggestions, please let 
me know. For the Winter, 1992 issue, 
then. 1 would focus on holidays that 
occur between January and June. Please 
send information to me by October IS. 

1992. For the following issue, planned 
for Spring, 1993, 1 would concentrate 
on holidays between July and 
December. Send ideas by March IS, 

1993. Despite these dates, it may be 
more practical to send book and/or 
activity ideas whenever they occur, like 
just after reading this article. Please 
write to my home address: SI09 
Worthington Drive, Bethesda. MD 
208 16 or call roe tf (301) 229-8489. 
Betty Ansin Smaltwood is the author of 
The Literature Connection: A Read* 
Aloud Guide for Multicultural 
Classrooms (Addison Wesley, mil in 
which some of the books cited are more 
fully annotated. 
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Invoking parents in their children s 
education can be a great challenge for any 
teacher, but can be even mere difficult for the 
teacher of ESL students, Parent/family 
involvement can take many forms, from 
attendance at the schools annual open-house 
program to taking an active, personal role in 
teaching the child. Assuming thai regular, 
positive, adult-child educational interaction 
is the type of parentlfamiiy involvement that 
can make a lasting and significant difference 
in a child's achievement, we have gathered 
some ideas currently in use in some nearby 
schools. 

Laura Henry, a kindergarten teacher at 
Chinle Kindergarten Center, has combined 
good children's literature, some Chapter 1 
funding, and fun at-home activities into a 
program that gets families planning 
learning time together. Many students in 
Ms. Henry's class speak only Navajo at 
home. Most parents speak English to a 
certain extent, but use primarily Navajo or 
a NavajoEnglish mixture when speaking 
to their elders. (Chinle Unified Schools is a 
public-school district on the Navajo 
reservation in northeastern Arizona. The 
largest American Indian reservation in the 
U.S.A.. the Navajo Nation is roughly the 
size of the state of West Virginia or the 
country of Ireland Approximately 95% of 
the students in Chinle schools are Navajo. 
About half of the students arc officially 
identified as speaking a non-standard 
variety of English and receive instruction 
from teachers who have ESL teaching 
certification.) 

Every week, each child in Ms. Henry's 
kindergarten class has the opportunity to 
take home one of the special home activity 
tote bags that she has put together. There 
are about 20 different activity bags, with 
more being planned. In the typical bag is a 
book, a laminated card with 
instructions/suggestions, a materials list, 
and some hands-on activity materials. One 
typical bag contains a paperback copy of 
Blueberries for Sal. a blueberry muffin 



mix, a muffin tin, and paper muffin cups. 
Family members read the story, measure 
and make the muffins, and finally eat the 
hot, delicious blueberry muffins. A few 
concepts that might be discussed are 
measurement* temperature, and/or the color 
blue. 

Children who take home the bags have 
brought a signed parental permission form, 
promising to return all nonconsumable 
items when finished. A child must return 
she previous teg before checking out 
another one. Materials have been 
purchased by the teacher with parent- 
participation funds made available through 
the local Chapter I Program. 

This idea is spreading like crazy — as 
great ideas often do — with each teacher 
adding her/his own special (ouch. Junta 
Brown's mother sewed fabric bags and 
painted each one with a unique design. 
Debor&h Gallagher is having her tote bags 
screen-painted by the high school graphic 
arts class, Alison Rtevts is videotaping 
instruction and demonstration of the 
activities and sending the videotape home 
instead of an instruction card 

Since family members are participating 
in their own homes, on their own terms, 
using whichever language is comfortable 
for them, they arc in control of this activity. 
The adult's confidence as their child's first 
and most important teacher is strengthened 
and the child receives valuable concept 
reinforcement through this method In 
addition, the idea that what happens at 
school needn't be restricted only to the 
school, that important learning takes place 
wherever parent and child arc together, is 
supported 

At the other end of the elementary-age 
spectrum, some Chinle Junior High School 
English teachers are utilizing technology to 
bring families and students together in 
literacy. 

At Chinle Junior High School, the 
English department has a new Macintosh 



writing lab. During the school day, teachers 
schedule their classes into the lab as needed 
to work on various writing projects. During 
several evening?, the lab has been reserved 
for a very special group of people. Letters 
have been sent home with students, inviting 
parents and family members to come to 
school on a particular Wednesday evening 
to have fun learning in the computer lab. 
Child care for younger chikfcen is 
provided, and very modest refreshments 
are served 

At a recent parent/child computer 
evening, family members of IS students 
pulled chairs up to computer screens, 
gathering around to learn the basics of 
Macintosh operation from their children. 
Teacher Danny Barlow, his instructional 
assistant, Lillle Nez, and Sylvia Barlow, 
also a junior high English teacher, 
circulated rapidly around the room, 
answering questions and helping solve 
problems. Each family was encouraged to 
write a story together on the computer. 
Descriptions of different family 
experiences and stories of relatives who 
figure in the family's own history were set 
down, sometimes for the first time. Hours 
went by, with parent, grandparent, aunt, 
uncle, child and siblings contributing and 
collaborating. Some stories were entirely in 
English, while others utilized the 
computer's Navajo font to include terms in 
Navajo. After two hours and when it was 
time to go home, some pieces were 
pronounced finished and triumphantly 
printed Other works continued "in 
progress" to be further developed at home 
or perhaps at another computer evening. 
With permission of the authors, Mr. 
Barlow compiled the finished works into 
an anthology for display at the annual 
district-wide Fine Arts and Academic 
Showcase. 

The opportunity for the seventh and 
eighth grade students to be the leaders in a 
family activity is in itself an important 
benefit of family computer night. Shy pride 
glowed from the teens' faces as they 
explained demonstrated, and taught family 
members how to bring the stories to life on 
the computer. Parents and relatives were 
intimately involved in this literacy event — 
their stories and their histories were being 
bom onto paper. Parents experienced what 
their child experiences on a daily basis, 
through continual interaction with the three 
teachers. Some parents saw, perhaps for the 
first time, how their child's school could be 
a welcoming, hospitable place. Children 
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saw their families supporting their 
education, valuing their learning, and 
appreciating their literacy achievements. 
Teachers had the opportunity to leam more 
about their students and their families. All 
three staff members went home very tired, 
but already planning the next family 
computer evening. 

Everyone wants good ideas for 
meaningful parent participation. However, 
for successful parent involvement, the 
program(s) must be individually developed 
and designed. What works in a school 
across town may not simply transplant to 
another faculty, community, or student 
population. Gathering ideas to springboard 
from is extremely valuable, or this column 
would not have been written! However, we 
must remember that each school, and many 
times each class, is a unique organization 
with unique needs. Our work at getting the 
parents of our children involved in their 
education must begin with meeting those 
needs. 

The "Tips for the Trendies" column is 
meaningful and useful only as long as its 
material is I resh. classroom tested, 
purposeful, and practical. ThcbeM source 
for such material is the readership ut tins 
newsletter. Every one of us is cxticmcly 
busy with do/ens of projects that require 
our attention at any given moment— hut the 
idea or tip that you share could be a real 
time -saver or eye- opener for another 
overcom mined, underfunded teacher. 
Please be generous and share ideas that 
have worked far you! 

Legibility (hand written in crayon on a 
brown paper sack is fine) is the only 
requirement for submission of ideas. Please 
include a return address and phone number, 
if possible, in case some dialogue is 
necessary* Also include a bit of information 
about yourself and your situation. Send 
your "Tips from the Trenches" to Beth 
Witt, Box 1937, Chinlc. AZ 86503. The 
deadline for the next issue is November 1. 
1992. 



Late News! 

Denisc McKcon has boon 
nominated for the TESOL 
Executive Board us a Member at 
Large. Please remember to vote for 
her when you cast your ballot later 
this year. 



Recipe for Teachers of 
Second-Language Learners 

by Carolyn Shitanishi (TIPS) 
Reddley, Calif. 

Provide and combine in a large classroom: 

• a generous amount of language, theory-based activities 

• 9 months of meaningful content which serves the learners" purposes 

• plenty of opportunities for social interaction 

• 1 80 days filled with student choices 

• I roomful of real literature (in fust and second languages) 

Mix the above Ingredients with the following: 

• 1 fruitful learner-centered curriculum 

• a wonderful year filled with authentic language experiences 

• 1 stupendous risk-free environment 

Add: 

• 1 pitehcrf ul of themes organized around big ideas 

• a grand focus on student background knowledge, strengths, culture, and 
interests 

• 1 big. fat. ongoing integration of listening, speaking, reading, and writing 

Sprinkle In and blend well: 

• a handful of high expectations and firm discipline 

• 1 classroom supply of portfolio assessment folders 

• daily collaboration between students and teacher 

Toss In: 

• 20 bundles of occasional laughter (to add flavor to the learning process) 

(Jently stir In: 

• 1 heart ful of patience and understanding 

• a tremendously large package of faith in the learner 

Let learners stand (or sit) at room temperature while actively constructing their own 
knowledge within a rich context. 

Special Instructions: 

• Do not overteach or results may be disastrous. 

• No need to prepare recipe ahead of time; allow learning in process to take 
place. 

• Take time to celebrate language learning experiences and cultural diversity 
within the classroom. 

Yield: 

• One strong community of empowered learners w ho are skilled language users. 

Student Poetry 

Why can't 1 feel the traditional spirit keeping us going strong? 
Why don't I see any more old wagons pulled by 
Hones and picked with the whole family crossing 
Sandy, beautiful deserts? 

Why don't I see Navajo families picking sumac berries any more? 
Why don't I hear students speaking the language they are bom to? 
Has there been a sudden change? 

Maybe there has been a sad change; a change that is still occurring. 

—Raymond Clark. 8th Grade 
Chinle Junior High School 

(fiMymomts poem wmt awtrtbd %, B*$t efShm\ H the Chapttr I Director's Award far Language Arts. 
Hety 1992, 4th Annml Fin* Am snd Aetdame Showed** /,* the Chinle I fnified School Otittict in 
Arittmm.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

In my position as an ESOL teacher 
and teacher-educator in a stale universi- 
ty. I read research and I require students 
to read research. I feel a professional 
responsibility to make research avail- 
able to graduate M A-TESOL students. 
That generally means that I help them to 
develop an understanding of what 
researchers do and how they do it. I also 
try to help students develop skills in 
doing research on their own. 

Last winter ( IW2). I took a leave 
of absence from my position at EMU to 
work as an ESOL teacher in an elemen- 
tary school. It was there I learned that 
what researchers arc doing when they 
write articles about language learning is 
loo often not even remotely informed by 
factors related to what teachers need to 
better meet students" needs. 



From the Ivory Tower to the Trenches: 

University Elementary School Connections 
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REASONS FOR THE GAP BETWEEN 
RESEARCH AND TEACHING 

Teachers are often too busy to 
reflect on or change what they do in 
classrooms. Research shows that 
doing things the same way all the time 
doesn't help students. If <«:achers talk 
to anyone about problems in the class- 
room, they talk to each other. 

When I suggested to some teach- 
ers that they address a classroom man- 
agement problem by contacting an 
expert at my university who does 
research on this topic, the response 
was something like this: "Research! 
What do those guys know about 
schools? Pm the one who knows what 
goes on with my class. I don't need 
researchers to tell me what to do!" 
Teachers, excluded from the profes- 
sional research publication process, 
have no idea about what articles in 
journals mean (or potentially could 
mean) to them in their daily teaching 
lives. 

In order for rcse«'irchers and 
teachers to begin to work together, a 
sharing of professional commitments 
of both need to come together. 
Teachers need to begin to talk to 
researchers, and researchers need to 
become more tuned into what goes on 
in schools. 



WAYS OF HELPING TO POSTER SHARING: 
TEACHERS CONNECTING WITH RESEARCHERS 

1 . Connect with a load college, uni- 
versity, or teacher-training program. 

• Take a course. 

• Attend a conference or lecture 
with the idea of getting new ideas. 

• Offer to mentor or he a master 
teacher in a teacher-training pro- 
gram. 

• Offer your classroom as a place 
where teacher trainees aw visit 
and observe. 

2. Invite a researcher to visit your 
classroom. 

3. Include a resc;irchcr in staff meet- 
ings in which the following discus- 
sion takes place: 

• Materials related to curriculum 
change. 

• Textbook selections and evalua- 
tion. 

• Multicultural issues in the school 
or classroom. 

4. Take a researcher to lunch! 

Until teachers begin to see that 
research can help them in their work 
with students in classrooms, there will 
be no improvement in student learning 
and classroom management. 

(Continued on p 2 » 
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WAYS OF HELPING TO POSTIR SHARING: 
RESEARCHERS CONNECTING WTIH TEACHERS 

1 . Make school visits a pan of your 
professional development program. 

• Researchers should visit schools 
and talk to teachers, and these vis- 
its should be viewed as pan of a 
researcher's own professional 
development. 

• University students should he 
required to visit, observe, and ana- 
lyze what goes on in classrooms 
as part of academic course work. 

2. Invite teachers to make presentations 
in university classes. Topics might 
include language learning, classroom 
management, and language testing. 

3. Include K- 1 2 and adult education 
concerns in teacher education and 
language courses, both U.S.A. and 
non-U.S.A. school issues, such as 
policies, employment, etc. 

4. Develop a post-graduate strand of an 
MA or PhD program to incorporate 
the special research, theory, and 
other interests and concerns of 
classroom teaching. 

5. Write materials, grant proposals, 
etc., that are relevant to classroom 
learning and teaching, which should 
be read by at least one teacher. 

6. Take a teacher to lunch! 



POTENTIAL PROBLEMS 

1. Researchers who address real- world, 
teacher-student needs may well be 
criticized. 

2. Researchers must deal with reduced 
control over their work. 

3. There may well be resistance to the 
kind of "sharing" that is described 
here. Some teachers and researchers 
will not wish to share. 

PCTCNIUL BENEFITS FOR RESEARCHERS 

1. You will discover interesting 
research through fact-finding sur- 
veys, curriculum development, and 
language planning for schools. You 
will have the chance to videotape, 
interview, and review and report 
information about schools and class- 
rooms 

2. You will find out what's going on in 
schools! It gives you credibility in 
your university teaching and/or 
research work to say that you actual- 
ly saw the inside of a school where 
your work is (or could be) used. 

POTENTIAL BENEFITS FOR TEACHERS 
I . Talking with a researcher can be fun! 
Having a chance to sit down and deal 
with an issue that has been bothering 
you can be a healthy arid, indeed, a 
rewarding, personal and professional 
experience. 



2. Increasing your knowledge will most 
certainly lead to increasing your con- 
fidence. Both are good for your stu- 
dents. 

3. Helping a student who previously was 
only a source of frustration can be the 
most rewarding experience a teacher 
can ever have. 

4. An opportunity to do something real 
and useful and to know that someone 
actually used what your wrote feels 
good. 

CONCLUSION 

The need for profession^ sharing 
and collaboration is clear. Ways of begin- 
ning this sharing have been listed. There 
are other ways that readers can begin this 
process in their own educational settings. 
Some connections are being made. The 
needs of students in our schools — needs 
that ire desperate in too many settings— 
cannot be met until the education system 
starts working as a whole. Researchers 
and elementary teachers should begin to 
work together, * 

This article is an abridged version of a presentation 
at the National Council of Teachers of English in 
Louisville. Ky.. AVn\ 20, 1992. Elizateth England is 
an Associate Professor in ESUTESOL at Eastern 
Michigan University. Her address is Foreign 
LanguageslBilingual Studies. 219 Alexander. EMI). 
Ypsilanti. MI 48197. 



In the last issue of this newsletter, the formation of ;in EEIS Research Task Force 
was: announced. There are 1 1 EEIS members on this Task Force. Not all of us teach full- 
time in an elementary classroom, but all of us see Elementary ESOL as a primary focus of 
our professional lives. 

We have started work on our mandate, that is to explore the role that research linked to 
practice could usefully play within the EEIS. More specifically, what we hope to do within 
our two-ycir term is to provide encouragement to elementary ESOL educators to engage in 
classroom-based research, alone or in collaboration with others, and to put in place some 
structures that will support these research efforts. 

Why would 1 1 busy TESOLers agree to spend time and effort on this Task Force? I 
think it is because we are all convinced of two facts: <1> We need research and (2> 
research needs us! 

I will elaborate on point one in this issue and on point two in the next. 
Why do we need research? Because research enables us to check out the validity of our 
current practices and, in many cases, pushes us to extend our repertoire as we generate the- 
ories and models about how learning lakes place. The kind of research that we have in mind 
by Jean Handscombe is not just studies others have done and written about (though those, too, can often be of use 

to us), but rather the kind of activity of which WE are an integral part. The literature on the 
subject uses a variety of terms to describe these undertakings, but "action research" and 

(tofftmutd on p. 3) 
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'teachers as researchers" are two of the 
most common. Participating in such 
studies involves looking systematically 
at what is happening in our classrooms. 
And. to my mind, that is one of the best 
ways of increasing our understanding of 
our teaching setting and. hence, our 
sense of control within it 

Amanda ( AJ.) Miller, a Task Force 
member from Vancouver, B.C., agrees 
but puts it even better as she describes 
her reason for becoming (and encourag- 
ing others to become) a teacher- 
researcher. 

First a minute of careful reflection is worth 
an hour of frantic reaciionl Teacher 
research can help us focus on the one or 
two questions of particular relevance to our 
particular situations. This focus can help us 
he heller informed decision -makers and 
actors rather lhan reactor. 

Second, participation in a I cac her -research 
network can get us out of isolation. We 
leach our students the value of cooperation 
for increasing creative and critical prob- 
lem-solving. We can experience it for our- 
selves. 

Third, teacher research is a way to shift the 
emphasis from product to process. By 
doing so, wc will he he Iter able lo intro- 
duce our students to active, process -orient- 
ed learning as well as reap the benefits that 
ansc from the focused pursuit of our own 
enquiries. 

There arc many ways for teachers 
to "do research" in schools. Most of us 
do it on a daily basis. To illustrate one 
possible approach, let us consider as an 
example the concern raised in my school 
district that ESOL students are not par- 
ticipating in regular classrooms as much 
as our mainstream colleagues would 
like. How do we investigate such a con- 
cern? Here are some possible steps: 

I. Break down the concern (or it might 
be a question or a hypothesis) into a 
number of related questions such as: 
When do ESOL students participate 
in which activities, classes, subject, 
groups, etc? What materials/ 



resources seem to facilitate active 
participation? Is learning taking 
place without active participation? If 
so, when and how? 

2. Draw up a list of the kinds and 
amount of information that need to 
be gathered in order to answer the 
various sub-questions. 

3. Read about how others have investi- 
gated this issue and talk with col- 
leagues to get their ideas and sugges- 
tions. 

4. Make a plan of how information will 
be gathered: under what conditions, 
by whom, and how the findings will 
be examined. 

5. Find the time (maybe with help) to 
do both! 

6. Share the tentative interpretation of 
findings with colleagues and listen to 
their reasons/objections/ suggestions. 

7. Go hack and look again, or in new 
places, for more evidence. 

8. Use your final findings to confirm or 
improve the classroom teaching 
practices of those involved in the 
study. 

If all goes well, the final outcome 
will be an enhanced understanding on 
the pan of the mainstream teacher of the 
conditions that promote ESOL student 
learning and a commitment to build 
such conditions into daily activities. At 
the very least, the teacher/researcher 
involved will develop a more sophisti- 
cated understanding of the issue and 
will be able to use that understanding in 
her/his own programming or in subse- 
quent talks with mainstream colleagues. 

If you are still mil convinced that 
there are some good reasons for teachers 
to become actively involved in research, 
then perhaps reading a couple of articles 
that explore in more detail the notion of 
teacher as researcher might do the 
trick. Two th.it I particularly enjoyed 
are: 

1. "Teaching as Research." Eleanor 
Duckworth. Harvard Education 
Rc\ic*\ Vol. 56. No. 4, I9K6. 

2. "Funds of Knowledge for Teaching: 
Using a Qualitative Approach to 
Connect Homes and Classrooms," 



Luis C. Moil. C. AmantL D. Neff. 
and Norma Gonzales- Theory into 
Practice , Vol. 21, No. 2, Spring 
1992. 

The Duckworth piece does not see 
research as some activity that teachers 
need to append to their already full 
schedule. Instead she wants teachers to 
practice their craft in such a way that 
they are always simultaneously finding 
out about how their students make sense 
of topics and issues, discovering how 
their students learn. When teaching is 
carried out like this, Duckworth insists 
that it is research. I think many elemen- 
tary teachers do this all the time, adjust- 
ing their teaching depending on the 
feedback they get from individual stu- 
dents. I had not thought about how simi- 
lar teaching and researching were as 
activities until I read her work in this 
article and in her subsequent book. The 
Having of Wonderful Ideas and Other 
Essays on Teaching and Learning. 
N.Y., Teachers College Press, 1987. 

Moll and his colleagues describe 
what sounds like an outstanding collab- 
orative project between a university and 
the school in which teachers learn how 
to conduct household research and then 
go on to use this information to develop 
classroom practice. This article recog- 
nizes the skills brought to it by the 
researchers involved and describes 
vividly the skills acquired by the teach- 
ers, the understandings they gained from 
the process, and the changes they made 
to their teaching. It also pays much trib- 
ute to the teachers* contribution to the 
whole enterprise. But that part of the 
teacher/researcher link — why research 
needs us — will have to wait until the 
next issue. 

I would be pleased to hear from 
any of you wlto are presently, or think- 
ing about* understanding classroom- 
based enquiries. Let me know what 
excites and frustrates you about doing 
so. I will share your thoughts with oth- 
ers in the Task Force, if I may, to help 
us plan the kinds of supports which will 
be most helpful to you and others like 
you. You can reach me at North York 
Board of Education. 5(15(1 Yongc St.. 
North York. Ontario. M2N 5NK. 
Canada. 416-395*141 or lax 4I«- W 
8292. * 
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"Designing our children's 
world/ 9 

The more I hear and read this phrase, the 
more I love it. Every year, we — those of us 
in elementary education — are intensely 
involved in designing* fashioning, creating, 
ci Knurling, inspiring, modeling, support- 
ing, and shaping. This year, we — those of 
us hi the Elementary Education Interest 
Section — purposely focus on designing as 
uo unele <hk efforts with all of TESOL. 

How are we designing our chi Mien's 
uorld through our IS (Interest Section)? 
Let me review several ways. 

' Designing our world" is ihe theme 
(or TESOL '93 in Atlanta. Mary Lou 
McCloskey. convention chair, and her vol- 
unteer (earn arc guiding us ably and skill- 
fully as we design this annual convention. 
1 think you will be pleased with the ele- 
mentary section of the program. 

Pin delighted to announce the ele- 
mentary Academic Session will be facili- 
tated by Denlse McKeon, our Immediate 
Past Chair. This session. "The Other 
Language Class down the HalK" will deal 
with how elementary educators in related 
organizations work together in designing 
language programs. Assisting Denlse. who 
is representing TESOL and the National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, are 
Dnnna Christian of the National Center 
for Research on Cultural Diversity and 
Second Language Learning and the Center 
for Applied Linguistics (CAL). Jamlr 
Draper of the American Council of 
Teachers of Foreign Languages, Nunc) 
Rhodes of the National Network for tail) 
Language Learning and CAL. and Nanc> 
Zelasko of the National Association l< i 
Bilingual Education. 



Dan Doom. Associate 
Chair, has designed a unique 
book session, involving an 
auih<*. teachers, and children. In 
addition, he has fashioned 
eight — lour more than originally 
allotted — engaging discussion 
sessions. Please note his article 
on page 7. 

Tlie concurrent sessions 
of adjudicated papers, demon- 
strations, workshops, and collo- 
quia were extremely difficult to 
select. What a challenge! Many excellent, 
worthy presentations could not he accepied 
due to lack of space on the program. In 
designing a balanced program, the com- 
mittee strived to provide diverse topics and 
presenters. They accomplished this goal, 1 
feel, in the final program design. 

TESOL '93 will be filled with many 
opportunities for you to share and learn. 
Sharon Fasco is designing the Hospitality 
Area. Plan to drop by. visit with your col- 
leagues, look at the displays, and rest a 
while. Ami be sure to pick up your copy of 
the Elementary IS Guidebook — designed 
specifically for you. 

Mark your convention calendar to 
attend and participate in the Open Meeting 
of our IS- This important meeting is 
designed to conduct necessary, important 
business. We covet your involvement as 
we plan, discuss, network, and evaluate. 
Also, at the end of the conference. Dan 
Doom will chair a meeting of our IS as we 
plan for TESOL '94 in Baltimore, to be led 
by another of our IS members. Beth Witt 
One vital way you can help us design 
our future is to vote for your leaders. If 
you are a primary member of the 
Elementary Education IS. you received a 
ballot with this newsletter. Won't you 
please study it and exercise your right of 
voting? Also note the special vote for an 
amendment to our Governing Rules. (An 
ai title about this proposed amendment can 
Iv found on page 8.) We will announce the 
election results at the Open Meeting and in 
the next newsletter 

WV help design our children's world 
thiougli special piofctls. The first one. a 
book entitled threads nf Pruciue: 
htuhme I ti^ltsh to < hildren Around die 
U (»//,/, is an anthology of 14 articles writ- 



ten by elementary educators. The 
manuscript has been accepted by TESOL 
for publication. Congratulations to Denis* 
McKeon and Katharine Davies Samway 
who designed the project and edited this 
significant volume. 

Another project. Expeciauons of 
Excellence, which deals with exemplary 
K-H curricula, is in progress. So tar. few 
people have responded to the call for input. 
The project committee — Linda New 
Levine, Caroline Linse. and Mary Lou 
McCloskey — strongly encourage elemen- 
tary educators to submit. The deadline has 
been extended to April M\ 1*W- (See arti- 
cle on page 6. ) 

A major venture tor our IS this year 
is the formation of six new committees and 



This year, we focus 
on designing as we 
unite our efforts with 
all of TESOL 



task forces. These groups are already 
involved in helping us design our chil- 
dren's world. Here's how. The Art 
Committee, chaired by Lory Fetzer, is 
planning, in concert with the Secondary IS. 
the first ever art display at TESOL. (See 
her article on page X.) The Sociopolitical 
Concerns Committee, chaired by Sarah 
Hudelson. is dealing with a TESOL sur- 
vey related to AIDS education. (See 
Sarah's article on page 5.) The Special 
Projects Committee, chaired hy Mary 
Jane Nations, has drafted guidelines for 
our IS as we deal with future projects. Tlie 
Research Task Force, chaired by Jean 
Handscombe. has begun (heir work to 
explore the role of research in elementary 
education (See Jean's article on page 2 and 
a related article hy Li/ England on page I.I 
The Membership Task Force, chaired by 
Nancy Cloud, is conducting a survey of 
the U.S.A. affiliates to determine involve- 
ment of elementary teachers. The 
Internationalism Concerns Committee* 
chaired by Carole Urzua. has begun 
(Continued on p. 5i 
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exploration of connection with international 
schools with vary ing numbers of ESOL stu- 
dents. 

Although the report is hrief. you can 
see the new commitccs and task forces are 
endeavoring to fulfill their responsibilities 
as designers. I am most grateful to my col- 
leagues who have agreed to chair these 
groups, providing invaluable leadership. 

An ongoing, essential par? of our 
design in this newsletter. It serves as the 
primary means to keep all of us in touch 
year after year. I want to thank Jim Rupp. 
editor, personally and for the entire IS 
membership for his capable work. He sin- 
cerely solicits your contributions. 

I greatly appreciate the work of the 
Steering Board and each of you who has 
helped me in my job as chair. Denisc 
McKeon and Dan Doom deserve special 
kudos for their advice, wisdom, and avail- 
ability, akmg with their unique gifts as 
designers. 

Plan to join us in Atlanta this April. 
Help us design our children's world. 
Participate with the people who. I believe, 
are the most dynamic and creative design- 
ers in TESOL — elementary educators. * 




TESOL Resolution to Promote AIDS 
Education Through Content-Based ESOL 

Instruction 



Whereas the number of AIDS cases is rapidly increasing worldwide, and 

Whereas the public health education effort has been unable to control the rate of 
increase in AIDS throughout the world, and 

Whereas language minority people in all risk categories in countries where English is 
the dominant language are less welt-informed about, and therefore more 
vulnerable to. AIDS, because of their linguistic and economic remove from 
mainstream AIDS education programs, and 

Whereas educat ion is presently the only defense against HIV infection, and 

Whereas integration of AIDS education into the ESOL curriculum can enhance our 
students' language teaming experience by providing them conitent-rich lan- 
guage instruction essential to the preservation of their health and the health 
of their communities, and 

Whereas TESOL has formed within its Sociopolitical Concerns Committee, a sub- 
committee on AIDS Education, whose work includes identifying, produc- 
ing, and disseminating effective AIDS education materials and strategies, 
and working with the TESOL membership and with other professional orga- 
nizations and agencies to further AIDS prevention education among ESOL 
students and their communities; 

Be it resolved by the Legislative Assembly of TESOL thai 

1 ) TESOL promote AIDS prevention instruction aimed at ESOL students, their parents, 
and other adolescents and adults, particularly in communities with high concentra- 
tions of people with AIDS: 

2) TESOL promote the integration of this instruction into the ESOL curriculum: and 

3) TESOL collaborate with other organizations and agencies to advance these goals. 

Adopted M arch 5. 1992 



AIDS Education and the Sociopolitical Concerns Committee 

by Sarah Hudelson, Committee Chair 

In this edition of the newsletter, you will read lite resolution concerning AIDS education passed at the TESOL Legislative 
Assembly in Vancouver. British Columbia, in March 19V! The TESOL Executive Board has also appointed an AIDS Education Task 
Force, chaired by Elizabeth (Liz) England. The Task Force has been charged with making recommendations for action based on the res* 
otution and for working with and supporting the TESOL Sociopolitical Concerns Subcommittee on AIDS Education. 

The Sociopolitical Concerns Committee of our interest section has been asked to work with the TESOL Task Force to propose 
ways that ESOL educators may be involved in AIDS education and to identify curriculum materials and programs that may be used in 
this effort. We need the involvement by IS members in this effort. 

Do you know of any materials that would be appropriate to use with elementary scIhhi] children? Are you involved in any AIDS 
education efforts right now? Would you be interested in working w ith the AIDS Task Force or with the IS Sociopolitical Concerns 
Committee on an AIDS Education Committee? 

II so. please contact: Sarah Hudetson, 15020 S. .Win Place. Phoenix. AZ K5044 (602 759-5064. home, or 602-905-8214, office). * 

IaUu >t a note I o> \ i no tnfotmtttum onii convention planning, one of out discussion sessions at TESOL *v j, led by Nancy Cloutt. nilt be "Cunnf about All)S edu- 
cation IV <tvs f<> tn< lmk chtUben " Vleate plan lo attend 
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Expectations of Excellence 

Has your school district developed an ESL curriculum for K-8 
students thai is working well for you and the students? Would you 
consider sharing what you have developed with other school practi- 
tioners? 

Expectations of Excellence: Exemplary K-8 ESOL Curricula 
is the title of a proposed TESOL-funded selection of K-8 curricula 
from public and private schools throughout the world. The aim is to 
present a broad spectrum of outstanding curricula. Such a collection 
will he useful to schools without any curricular guidelines. The 
sample cumcula^ull provide these teachers with models of curricu- 
la from which to begin developing appropriate classroom curricula 
for their specific school populations. 

Submissions require no more than five pages of the sample 
curriculum and an abstract of the student pop u la! ion. For complete 
guidelines and criteria for selection, please send a stamped, self* 
addressed envelope to: 

Linda New Levine 

57 Sunnyridgc 

Lake Kaionah. NY 10536 

The deadline Tor receipt of materials is April 30, 1993. 



A Letter from Mary Ashworth 

Dear Editor. 

In 198H I published my report on the policies, programs, and prac- 
tices in ESL for children from kindergarten to grade 1 2 in the 1(1 
provinces of Canada. {Blessed with Bilingual Brains: Education of 
Jmnugrant Children with English as a Second Language. Vancouver: 
Pacific Education Press. 1988) 

Now. in the peace of my retirement, I would like to compare the 
results of my study with ESL policies, programs, and practices in schools 
in the U.S.A. Your readers can help me in three ways: 

1 ) By sending me state or school district policy statements and/or reports 
thai deal with ESL programs and practices. K-I2. 1 am also interested 
in programs that take in children below kindergarten, that is. 3 and 4 
year olds. 

2) By sending me names and addresses of people at the stale or district 
level who are leaders in the field and might have additional informa- 
tion. 

3) By sending me bibliographies that impinge on the topic. 

My address is: 
R.R.4. Langs Rd .CIl 
Ganges, B.C. 
VOS 1B0. Canada 
Thanks for your help. 

Sincerely. 
Mary Ashworth 
Professor Ementa 
University of British Columbia 




Notes from the Editor 



by Jim Rupp 

At the NCTE meeting in Louisville. 
Ky.. I was pleased to hear a presenter, a 
teacher-educator for secondary English 
majors, stale thai she always checks out the 
presentations from the elementary section 
first because they seem to be leading the 
way in classroom innovation and research. I 
have always fell this way loo. and have been 
proud of Ihe impact our IS has had. The lead 
article in this issue by Elizabeth England 
focuses on research and how teachers and 
researchers need to work together to help 
our students even more. Tins article is fol- 
lowed by the first part of a report from Jean 
Handscomhe. the chair of our IS Research 
Task Force 

This issue also focuses on the TESOL 
'93 meeting in Atlanta. April 12-18. Once 
again, our IS leaders. Wes Eby and Dan 
Doom, have worked diligently to put 



together a great program. The fact that so 
many IS members respond with program 
proposals helps them immensely. We look 
forward to another great convention. 

There is also important IS business dis- 
cussed in this issue, including the proposed 
change in our Governing Rules and the elec- 
tion of new leaders. Please participate in this 
important process. There is also a report 
from Sarah Hud ei son, chair of the 
Sociopolitical Committee, about the TESOL 
Resolution on AIDS. 

Our next issue should be in your mail- 
boxes by mid-summer. The theme for the 
next issue is "assessment." We need input 
fmm you concerning this topic. Portfolios 
seem to be very popular now. Are you using 
thein with your students? Has your school 
district decided to adopt them as an assess- 
ment tool? Have they become too slandard- 



ized? How do we act as advocates for our 
students within the whole school environ- 
mfnt? These are only a few of the questions 
you could address and share with us. In addi- 
tion to your writing, we need work done by 
your students. Send us their poetry, stories, or 
art work. The deadline for getting materials 
to me is June 15th. I am looking forward to 
having too much material. 

In addition to this newsletter, members 
from our IS need lobe represented in other 
TESOL publications, including TESOL 
Mailers and the TESOL Journal. One of my 
jobs is to act a« a "funnel" and help our mem- 
bers publish their materials in other indica- 
tions. I am more than happy to help anyone 
who wants to publish, as are other members of 
the Newsletter Editorial Board. Don't hesitate 
to contact us. You have much to contribute 
and we will help you tn any way we can. * 
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Design for Conversation and Celebration: 



Dan Doom, Associate C3iair * The ESOL in Elementary Education Interest Section 

• f)^' s P° nsor a set °f eight lively Discussion Sessions and 

A C^jfiA/^^ «*7 one interactive Book Session at the TESOL *93 Conference 
• / 5L/ V ^\ y xn Atlanta. A s you preview the descriptions below, notice 

f i f } C\ \^ especially the volunteers helping to facilitate the meetings. 

^lr^ ^ \ them an extra word of appreciation when you greet 

* " I * \ ^ them in Atlanta. In addition, offer your feedback and sug- 

* *k gestions to members of the IS Steering Board whenever and 

^/fiA' " however you meet at the conference. Your professional 

needs do help guide our planning for future conference and 
newsletter issues. 



The Discussion Sessions 

Wc hope you will consider attending 
one or more of the sessions listed below. 
Each gives you an opportunity to meet 
informally with fellow teachers and take 
an active role in discussing an issue of per- 
sonal importance. The daily time slots for 
individual sessions, scheduled across the 
conference week, will be early mornings 
or late evenings. It may take extra effort to 
get to the sessions at these odd hours, but 
we hope you will find it worthwhile to 
raise good questions, share personal expe- 
rience insights, and consider new plans of 
action for your teaching with second-lan- 
guage learners. 

Session Titles and 
Leaders 

Affirming language cultural diversi- 
ty: Needs beyond foods, fashions, 
and festival Wendy McDonnel 
and Carol Beck 

Exploring content-area interests: 
Rich resources for language 
development* Randi Gilbert and 
Rebecca Dobbins 

Caring about AIDS Education Ways 
to include ESL children* Nancy 
Cloud 

Sustaining teacher iu t\on rexeanh 
Questions nr \rth inking and pur- 



suing. Jean Haixbcombe and 
Margo Gottlieb 

Supporting beginning readers: 

Social and developmental needs. 
Lory Fetzer and Lois Jernigan 

Exploring the worlds of literature: 
Life experiences worth sharing, 
Ann Estrada 

ESOL and regular classroom teach- 
ers: Collaboration worth build- 
ing. Jim Rupp and Elizabeth 
Thompson 

Assessing children's language 
growth: Informal approaches 
with real insights* Esther Rctish 
and Dan Doom 

The Book Session 

We have planned for a combination 
of response voices at the Book Session, all 
helping us celebrate the value of literature 
and literacy in our lives. In a three-part 
program, an author, a group of teachers, 
and a group of area school children will 
invite us to join them in responding to mul- 
ticultural literature. 

(tar featured author. Joyce Durnham 
Harrclt, will open the scjwion by unfolding 
htir story of creating her book, Willie's Not 
the Hugging Kind, a publication from 
Harper - Coll in* Children's Books. Ms. 



Barrett, a full -time teacher with Lamar 
County Schools in Georgia, will share 
insights learned from her classroom experi- 
ences about the important ways teachers 
and children show caring for others. 

The second part of toe session, 
'Teachers sharing discoveries of multicul- 
tural literature/* will be coordinated by 
Esther Rctish, Iowa City Schools, Iowa. 
The audience will form small groups in 
which assigned teachers will highlight new 
multicultural literature hooks they have 
recently discovered. Group members will 
also have a chance to share their latest 
"finds" of good multicultural books and 
the ways their children have responded to 
them. As an added bonus, handout copies 
of current catalogues on multicultural liter- 
ature, compliments of several publishing 
houses, will be available at the sessions. 
You are encouraged to bring your favorites 
to Atlanta with you and share with your 
colleagues. 

The closing segment of the session 
will feature area school children sharing 
their responses to literature. According to 
their teachers, wc should expect a variety 
of presentation modes from the children: 
picture talk, readers* theater, choral read- 
ings, role playing, poems, songs, art. per- 
sonal writings, and... (It will be their call.) 
The coordinator for the children's seg- 
ments will be Pat Allison, Gwinnett 
County Schools, Georgia. $ 
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by Lory Fetzer 

The Elementary Education and Secondary School Interest 
Sections are jointly sponsoring a display of student an work at 
TESOL '93 in Atlanta, Ga. In keeping with the theme of the 
convention, "Designing Our World." our theme is "Designs 
from Our World." We hope to have many entries, reflect Ihc 
work of students of all ages from many different cultures. All 
students who submit entries will receive a certificate in recog- 
nition of their participation in this display. 

If you or any of your colleagues arc interested in submit- 
ting ait work for the display, we will be extremely pleated to 
include it. We are asking for two-dimensional projects, suitable 
lor mailing in the standard size of l > by 12 inches, unmounted. 
The committee will be mounting Ihe display. Suggested media 
include crayon, pencil, pen and ink, paper and paint. 

After the convention in Atlanta, the collected display will 
be available for loan, for further display at TESOL headquar- 
ters, or at affiliate conventions until our 1994 convention in 
Baltimore. Please contact Lory Fet/cr at (214) 436-4272 or 
(214) 689-1556. We hope tn receive a good response and per- 
haps start a new TESOL tradition. 

MM Riff UB 

1 . TO ENTER: On a V* X 5" card pnnt your student s name, 
age. an medium used, school, address, ami country Clip (ik> 
' not pin or staple) this to your entry and mail it to Ltwy 
Fetzer. Gabe Allen Elementary School. 5220 Nomas St., 
Dallas, TX. 7521 2, USA by March 19, 1993. 

Student Ago 

Medium School 

Address .. . 



2. ELIGIBILITY Entrants must be enrolled in an ESOL pm- 
gram and be between 4 and IK years of ages Suggested limit 
of live entries from any one school. 

3. Entries .should be two-dimensional original art projects of 
paper, paint, or pencil, and suitable for mailing. The art work 
should reilect the designs of the home culture. Standaid sue 
is to be 9" by 12". Entries will be mounted by the committee. 

4. Entries will become the property of TESOL lor one year, and 
will be displayed at TESOL '93 in Atlanta. Ga. Alter the con- 
venison the art work will be available lor display at TESOL 
headquarters or at affiliate meetings. After one year, entries 
may be picked up by a school representative al TESOL "94 in 
Baltimore. Md. 

S All entrants will receive a certificate of participation alter 
TESOL '9 Ms 
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Proposed Amendment 
to Governing Rules 

by Wes Eby 

The Officers of the Elementary Education Interest Secthm itrv 
proposing the following amendment to the Governing Rules. The 
proposed changes are indicated by underlining for additions ami 
parentheses for deletions. 

Article VII. A. Nominating Committee 

1 . The Nominating Committee will consist of five menibets 
one of them will be the Immediate Past Chair of ESOL/ELEM. two 
will be the senior Members at Large of the Steering Board , and 
(four) iwo will be elected in the annual election. 
Article IX. A. The Nominating Committee will: 

4. Nominate candidates for (the four) two positions on the foj 
lowing year's Nominating Committee. 

The rationale for these proposed changes is Iwotold: < 1 ) pin 
viding a key responsibility in our Interest Section (IS) for the tvtn 
senior Members at Large on the Steering Board, and (2) helping 
reduce concerns regarding the nominating process. 

For the past decade, ever since the Governing Rules wore 
adopted, the Nominating Committee has been used to involve new 
people in the leadership of our IS. This is an excellent strategy, and 
to some degree, has been successful. Yet, in some years, the 
Nominating Committee has been composed of all new people, cre- 
ating a dilemma for the committee chair. Newcomers arc still learn- 
ing about the IS — how it operates and who the key people are. The 
chairs have often expressed the need for more experienced commit- 
tee members. 

The proposed amendment addresses this ongoing concern. If 
we approve nominating-committee duties for the two senior 
Members at Large on the Steering Board, we will have on this com- 
mittee two people with IS experience. If we also elect two 
Nominating Committee members, we will involve new people in 
this important process. The Officers feel the proposed plan will pro- 
vide a needed balance on this committee. 

If you are a primary member of our IS, you have the opportu- 
nity to vote on this issue on the enclosed ballot. I trust you will 
study this matter and cast your vote. Should the amendment fail to 
carry, we will elect two more members to the Nominating 
Committee at the IS Open Meeting at TESOL '93. If you have nny 
questions, please call me al H 16-333 -7000, ext. 2533 (office) or 
913-381 -7955 (home). Or yuu can call Demse McKeon at 202-467- 
0867. * 
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Whole Language in an ESL 
Program 



by Lory Doolittle 



Wh ole language works for me in a variety of ways. From day one, all first 
through fifth grade students receive a journal. In the beginning, students copy the writing 
from the chalkboard. But as their language proficiency skills improve, they are encour- 
aged to begin to compose their own entries. While I am pretty strict about homework on 
a daily basis, I don't give it during school vacations. However, I make journals from con- 
struction and writing paper, and the students head off for their holidays with a five- or 
ten -page blank book titled "My Vacation Journal" by . The students are encour- 
aged to write the best they can. draw pictures of their activities, and/or put in small holi- 
day souvenirs like post cards or stickers. In the fall, the journals comeback rather sparse- 
ly done. But by Christmas and spring vacations, many students fill more than one page a 
day. In the spirit of process writing, I don't correct their journals, but use them as bench- 
marks, as springboards for mini-lessons, and as story starters. I always write baek and 
comment on their activities. By the end of the school year, the students have a nice col- 
lection of journals that act as profiles of their progress and souvenirs of their holidays. 

Cynthia Rylanfs lovely story When I Was Young m the Mountains is particu- 
larly appropriate for mid-level language proficient students in upper grades. After reading 
the story several times and discussing how the author repeats the title throughout the 
story and uses vivid examples from her childhood, I ask the students to think about when 
they were young in their countries. Students 1 writings have ranged from playful to 
poignant and are usually satisfying to both the reader and the writer. "When I Was Young 
in My Country" writings make good multicultural displays, especially when illustrated 

Our school is particularly fortunate to have a publishing center run by volun- 
teer parents. Having a center that produces fine quality books from children's writings 
motivated me to help the students produce quality work for publication. When the stu- 
dents have gone over their products sufficient number of times to satisfy themselves and 
iheir classroom teacher and me, 1 mark it with a special stamp, indicating the book is a 
product of M ESL Publishing" and our school. Some students choose to write bilingual 
books with English on one page and their native language on the other. With all books 
the students tiave the option of keeping them, giving them to the ESL classroom library, 
or donating them to the school library where they are catalogued and circulated. 

An activity that has become very popular at our school is bilingual readings. I 
began these readings a few years ago beeause I found a marvelous bilingual book. The 
Park Bench by Fumiko Takeshita. and asked a Japanese student to read the Japanese 
while I read the English pages. I learned that the word ** bench" in Japanese is the same as 
the word in English, and the children listening had fun anticipating the word Our librari- 
an had several bilingual books in other languages. So I decided to organize some read- 
ings of these books and let the ESL students ehoose American friends to be their partners. 
We have a practice session before the students read in front of their mainstream classes 
so that the students get used to each other's reading pace. These readings generate a lot of 
discussion about reading different kinds of scripts, pronunciation, and wor \ origins. Two 
other books that worked out well with Japanese students are the chapter in Arnold 
Lolvl's fng and Toad called "The Letter" and Swimmy by Leo Lionni. These two selec- 
tions are in the second grade Japanese school reader. P.D. Eastman's Are you My 
Mother? is easily ohtained in Spanisli/English versions. Many other similar books are 
available for our students to read and enjoy, # 
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by Regina Haupin 

TLC. Teaching Language Literature and 
Culture, a Multicultural Early 
Childhood Program. Mary Lou 
McCloskey, Susan Hooper, and 
Caroline Linse, Addison- Wesley. 1991. 

Addison -Wesley has developed an 
excellent early ehildhood program for 
teaching language, literature, and cul- 
ture to children (TLC Program), which I 
have been using in my classroom tor 
two years. TLC is a whole-language, 
multicultural program divided into the- 
matic units. Each unit contains well- 
organized teaching plan cards that out- 
line the objective as well is key lan- 
guage. The thematically-related activi- 
ties on each card use fingerplays, songs, 
and rhymes to introduce the lessons. 
The students then explore using litera- 
ture, big books, song posters, and folk- 
tales through a wide variety of activities. 
The newly acquired language structures 
arc then used to integrate art. social 
studies, .science, math, and critical 
thinking. 

Especially helpful are the preview 
cards that provide an overview of the 
unit. Featured are learning centers in all 
subject areas, home- and school-connec- 
tion ideas to involve families, and a 
related multicultural booklist for each 
unit including wordless and read-along 
books. 

The children en joy learning using 
these activities and arc well -equipped to 
enter first grade. * 

Retina fhitqm leaches l\SL in armies K o at 
die Hrighlon Avenue .Srfuutf in AfltlutH ( V/v. 
Nen'Jvr.w\ 
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Tips from the Trenches 




Coordinated by Beth Witt 



"Find the .."Books 

Esther Retish 

At the beginning of the year when (he students speak little English. I often 
use a book called First Thousand Words by Heather Amery and Stephen 
Cart wright. published by Sunflower Books. (Any "find the ..." book could be 
used, such as Waldo or Sarah.) The students learn about this book and its cate- 
gories by finding the duck hidden on every two-page spread. When the students 
find the duck, 1 ask if the duck is on the right or left page, at the top. middle, or 
bottom of the page. We then talk about the pictures, Later this book is used as a 
reference when the students want the English word for something they describe. 

This year the students were upset when they finished the book, so thev 
wrote their own "Find the Duck at Kirkwood School" book. Each student chose 
a place at school and drew a picture of that place and hid a duck in the picture. 
This honk was bound and a page added at the end for comments. Each day dif- 
ferent students took the book home as well as sharing it in their classrooms. 
Roth the parents and classmates wrote on the comment page. 

This is an easy way to review school vocabulary, note perceptions of the 
school, and build class unity and pride. It also shows parents and classmates 
what the students can do and gives parents and friends information about the 
school and topics to discuss with the students. 

The learners received such positive feedback that they started another hook 
the following week. * 

Esther Retish, an active member nfour interest section, teaches fiSL <// a junior high 
and elementary school in Iowa City, Iowa 
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Productive 
Thinking 



Judy Johnson 

SOME GUIDELINES FOR 
PRODUCTIVE THINKING: 

• Think of many ideas. 

• Think of a variety of ideas. 

• Think of unusual ideas. 

• Add to your ideas to make them better. 

SOME CATEGORIES OF 
PRODUCTIVE THINKING 
ACTIVITIES: 

Transformations: 

"This used to be a . but now it's a 

Use holiday symbols, feathers and other 
natural materials, numerals, letters, shapes, 
etc. (This activity is best done as art work 
with a caption in relation to a unit of class 
work.) 

Unusual Discoveries: 

1. What are the many, varied, unusual 
things that the Teeny Tiny Woman 
could have found in the forest? 

2. When Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 
board, what are the many, varied, 
unusual things she could have found? 

3. What are the many, varied, unusual 
things the Billy Goats Gruff could have 
seen on the other side of the bridge? 

Functions (Use of Items): 
Pass around an unusual item (old. obscure 
kitchen utensils are especially good) and 
discuss what they might be used for. 

Improvement of Existing 
Designs: 

Discover ways to improve the design, 
materials, or use of common items, such as 
a better mouse trap. 

Strategies for Problem-solving: 

How to catch an alligator. How to scare a 
lion. How to become a millionaire. 

Gifts: 

What gifts would you give a queen, presi- 
dent, visitor from another planet, etc.? 
(Continued on page 1 1 ) 
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SOME PRODUCTIVE THINKING IDEAS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR: a 



nhminl frump. 10) 



These activities can be verbal, written, individual, group, pair, illustnitod. llucedhneusioiwl. complete sentence, Iragment, poetry, 
daily, weekly, paragraph, simple, complex, basic, advanced, hrainslormcd, webbed, scribbled, large, small, tir enormous. 



September 

This used to be leaf, now it is a . 

A leaf is as green as . If I were a pencil. I'd . 

One safety rule I'll always remember is . 

At school I like . I don't like . 



B imks are magical because . 
If I were the principal, I'd _ 



A fish doesn't have fingers because . 
One thing that makes me smile is 



October 



This used to be a bat, now it is a _ 

A bat is as black as . 

In my trick or treat bag. I will s re . 



ways to use a jack-o' lantern alter Halloween. 

A monster is as as a . 

Something I do well is . 

I I eel sad when 

It I weie one null tall, I'd . 

Pattern HiH»k Witches living one by one. 

Nome bad a had lime, some had Inn 
Wtit he* living two |>v two 

November 

This used to I* a leather now it is a 
This iised to I*? an morn, now it is a 
An acorn is as hi own as 
If I were a giant. IM _ . .. 

One day all ol the colors in the wot Id disappeared mul 

It I were words on a T shirt. I'd siiy . 

Pattern Rook: Turkeys gobbling, one by one. 

Some were afraid of an urnm , 
Some were afraid of a gun. 

December 

This used to be a piece of tinsel, now it is a . 

One gift I would like to give Santa is , 

One thing I'll do when I'm grown is . 

II l had a tail, I'd . 

If I were a shoe, I'd . 



January 

This used to be a cotton ball, now it is a . 

Snow makes me think of . 

A tooth is as white as . 

Tooth fairies take teeth because . 

Mittens are like because they 

When 1 have a cold. I . 

I'd like to invent a . 

Pattern Rook: Goodbye to . 

Hello to . 



February 



Thts Used to tv a head, now n is a 

A heart is as red as _ . 

In my heart there is a special place tm 

If 1 put words on Valentine candy, I would put . 

I know I'm getting more grown up becau.se 

Pattern Rook: Love is 



March 



/ 



This used to be a bandage, now it is a _ 
This used to be a gum wrapper, now it is a . 

The sky is as blue as . 

It's the first day of spring and that means _ 

When I was little. I . 

One thing that makes me mad is . 

Pattern Rook: When the wind blows. 



April 



This used to be a thumbprint, now it is a . 

A soda is as purple as . 

Some things thai make me happy are . 

1 am special because . 

Ten ways to use an Easter basket after Easter is over. 
Pattern Book: I used to be . but now I'm 



May 



This used to be a paperclip, now it is a . 

Mom is special because . 

I wish my mother would . 

One thing I've learned is . 

My mama always says . 
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Don't ever tell your mother . 

Because I'm a bumper sticker. I will say 

Pattern Rook: One thing I'll always remember 
about (classmate) is . # 

Judy Johnson tcacluv at (ianado Primary School, (ianado, Arizona. 



The "Tips from the Trenches" column is meaningful atut use- 
ful only as long as its material is fresh, classroom-tested, purpose- 
ful, and practical, The best source for such material is the reader- 
ship of this newsletter. Every one of us is extremely busy, with 
dozens of projects that require our attention at any given moment. 
But the idea or tip you share could be a real time* saver or eye- 
opener for another over-ennvnitted, underfunded teacher. Please 
be generous and share ideas that have worked for you! 

Legibility (handwritten in crayon on brown paper sack is 
fine) is the only requirement for submission of ideas. Please 
include a return address and a phone number, if possible, in case 
some dialogue is necessary. Send your contribution to Beth Witt, 
Box im, Chinlr, AZ 86503. 
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Jim Rupp, liditor VOL lb. No. I 

Portfolio Assessment in ESOL 



by Mary B. Schafcr 



portfolio is a collection of student 
work that (ells (he viewer about the s(uden(. I( is 
important (ha( (he student he a participant in the 
selection of his/her work. In looking over an 
LSOL portfolio, a student, a parent, or a teachei 
will not only see (he student in light of her/his 
language development. Inn also in terms of 
his/her cultural background, personality, special 
abilities, and talents (or. perhaps, limitations) 
An KSOL profile is valuable to a student 
It helps a student see all the positive growth 
that is taking place during the learning process, 
thus enhancing her/his self-esteem and nurtur- 
ing further growth 

An I -SOL poitlnho is valuable to a parent 
It provides a portrait ot ihc student's learning 
and helps the parent to better understand his/her 
child It gives the parent cause lor pride in the 
abilities, interests, and development of her/his 
child 

An F.SOL portfolio ts extreme I > valuable 
to teachers, both LSI. am! content-area teachers 
l( not on I \ (races (he language growih of the 
student so (hat the teacher knows where to pick 
up in terms of continuing instruction, but it can 
also reveal much abou( (he student as a person, 
thus helping teachers to know then students 
early in the school >ear 

The following is a list ol some items that 
might possibly be included in an I -SOL portfo 
ho to indicate language development from lev 
els I thioiigh I 

I the student's dialogue louni.ihsi 
} a hook leport liom e.u h level 
* a sample ol wilting utilising the suit 
ing plot ess as pel the i utiiciilum 



in 



a checklist ol the skills tiom the cur 
iiiulum that have lieen masteied 

a pietme ol the student participating 
in a rede playing siluation with a 
brief statemenl describing his/her 
leeliugs about such an event 

a picture ot the student, such as « ith 
a science project or musical instru- 
mem with a caption written by the 
student 

(he last test oi mstfiimcnt used indi- 
cating an IK I level 

samples of witting fiom dif ferent 
levels ol the cunienhim 
samples ol lellei wilting skills 

samples of test taking skills as per 
the curriculum 



Again, the portfolio is not a composite 
oi folder of all the student s woik while in a 
particular I* SL class, but a collection nl 
pieces selected by the student under the 
teacher s guidance, which tie scribe ihe student 
in the most positive light For a recently 
arnved eighth- grade student, a portfolio 
would be a definite asset in getting into a 
magnet school for which the learner might 
not otherwise qualify For the student who 
has a language and/or learning disability . a 
|XMtlnlioi an Ivan important document in (he 
pre relet i al piotess that will ultimatelv help 
the student tcieivc the extia sei\ ius needed 
In Minimal v, |>oitfolio assessment emu \ . * 
the Iraituiir pimess while it d« moi^c 
pMiiMevsoui sindenls h.iv r u> i ' ■ 



Mary Schafor n ( vAs .if the Scuth» t vk 
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Message from the Chair— Doom 

'Gathering Stories to Share' 

w. 



0 



hen I was an early elemen- 
tary school child. I loved sneaking a feel of 
my grandfather s chair, a special scat of honor 
in my grandparents' living room. I remember 
approaching his chair slowly, usually when 
no one was around, and then casing down 
carefully, quietly, into the soft, floral cushion 
scat It was not a chair to jump into; it 
deserved respect. While I never stayed more 
than a few minutes. I enjoyed feeling a sense 
of mystique, imagining myself telling great 
stories the way my grandfather did. full of 
surprising adventures and amazing facts. 

As I think back on the meaning of that 
well- worn chair and all the others in my grand- 
parents' home — each with a different memory 
for the living room, dining room, kitchen, and 
basement — I realize that all were active- work- 
ing sites where we gathered around (o craft 
meaning out of our family's experiences. 
Chairs were invitations co work out and share 
our words of storytelling At limes *e honored 
our immigrant history and travel. At other 
times wc focused on our hopes and dreams or 
our cultural eccentricities But most often we 
delighted in teasing stories out of simple daily 
routines and exploits. 

Now I have the honor of casing into 
another type of working chair, the one in 
which Wcs Eby served so well while leading 
our Klcmentary Education IS this past year. I 
certainly appreciated learning from Wcs and 
will continue to value his help in editing my 
story-work out ol the chair. As the year 
moves on, opening new opportunities for 
more of us to interact with each other in our 
IS. I know we will find ways for building, 
sharing, and editing a rich variety of stories 
together And. hopefully, we will enjoy work- 
ing out meanings from the vantage of ever- 
changing chairs As we slip in and out of dif- 
ferent scats in the working rooms of our 
teaching world, where we can delight in the 
accomplishments among our family of teach 
cr-collcagues and student-learners, we may 
feel like (C*pondjnfi Ah. nhut memories I'll 
hold for all ihe\e vhaits 9 

If you took notes back home fiom 
TESOL M.t in Atlanta, as I did, you may have 



one that reads: "Keep the enthusiasm going 
for networking all through the year?" And 
somewhere you may have put away an odd 
assortment of papers, even napkins, with the 
names of new-found friends If so, then you 
may want to dig out a phone number or an 
address of someone on your list and try to 
get in touch, at least once. It may lead to set- 
ting a regular conferencing time by mail or 
phone Is may also lead to planning a propos- 
al for presenting together at an area or 
regional conference, or at TESOL '95 in 
Long Beach. Most likely, you will come to 
appreciate hearing another teacher s voice of 
encouragement for sustaining the types of 
learning experience your students really 
need. 

Another way we can sustain network 
contact is through one of the eight important 
committees and task forces now serving our 
IS. You may consider getting in touch with 
one of the six groups formed (ait year 
through the initiative of Wcs Eby: the Ait 
Committee, chaired Lory Fct/cr, the 
Internationalism Concerns Committee, 
chaired by Carole Urrua: the Membership 
Committee Task Force, chaired by Nancy 
Cioud: the Research Task Force, chaired by 
Jean Handscombc; ihc Sociopolitical 
Concerns Committee, chaired by Sarah 
Hudelson. and the Special Projects 
Committee, chaired by Mary Jane Nations. 

You may also consider contacting one 
of the two new service groups formed during 
the Atlanta conference. The Special 
Education Task Force, co-chaired by Leslie 
Kirshner Morris and Mary Schafer. will 
work on advocacy for bilingual children with 
special needs. The Literacy Task Force, co- 
chaired by Irene Serna and Esther Rctish, 
will explore ways to support and promote 
the writings of bilingual children. AH eight 
groups have exciting visions for serving our 
IS this year and each would welcome your 
story contributions about learning with ele 
inenfary children 

I reali/c I am not repotting a lull 
account yet of all the e rule actus ol our IS 
And I am not recognizing all the individuals 



who are contributing so much to the success 
of different projects for our IS. In future 
issues of our newsletter, you will hear more 
of the details of their work. 

At this time I hope you feel encouraged 
to be storytellers and story-listeners, and to 
catch the spirit of next year s theme. 
"Sharing our Stories." set by Beth Witt, con- 
vention chair for TESOL "94 in Baltimore 
Our IS invites you to work with our version 
of the theme. "Sharing our Children's 
Stories." by exploring the collection process 
in many ways Consider building on or 
adding to these possibilities: Interview stu- 
dent storytellers, welcome family storytellers 
into the classroom, plan a storytelling festi- 
val, use a story-workshop approach for con- 
tent-area studies, invite students to keep 
story narratives of their own (earning 
growth, or exchange reflection journals with 
another teacher on your stories of shared 
professional development. 

During the coming year. Nancy Cloud, 
our new associate chair. Jim Rupp, our 
newsletter editor, as welt as members of the 
Hospitality Area Committee and Steering 
Board will join me in planning ways to share 
your story -collection process with others. 
We hope to make room at the conference for 
displays and set aside time for special shar- 
ing groups. We also hope to collect the story 
products of your work on tapes and in print. 

As we venture out this year to gather 
stones worth sharing, let's be encouraged by 
the promise that author Gail Haley notes in 
her book, A Story, A Story, (Aladdin Books. 
1970). Haley ends her retelling of an African 
tale about Anansc, the spider, by reminding 
the reader-listener that all stories should 
keep on going from one teller to another. 
She notes A storyteller gives a request to I he 
listener "to take some elsewhere and let 
some come back to me " I know we can look 
forward (o realizing such vibrancy from the 
story-sharing process in our IS this year 
AikJ when some pan of i*jr work goes and 
returns to us. it till cany new personal 
meanings from the Ines of other teachers 
and children ■ 
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From the Editor-^ im Rupp 



The theme for this issue is ASSESSMENT and our lead arti- 
cle, "Portfolio Assessment in ESOL," is by Mary B. Schafer She 
and Leslie Kirshner-Moms arc co-chairs of ihc Special Education 
Task Force, which was formed at Atlanta They arc very con- 
cerned about ESL students with special needs and would like to 
hear from those of you who are also interested in this important 
area. 

The "Tips from the Trenches" column has undergone some 
changes. It has a new editor. Lory Doolittle. At her suggestion, 
we are changing the title of the column: "Sharing Our Successes 
This is an important column and one of the most popular in our 
newsletter Lory needs vou to vend her youi stories of successful 
classroom ideas Her address is included at the end of the column. 

lean llandscombe con tubules the sciond pait of hei article 
on research in which she sruiies stones o( how LSOL teat he is in 
the classroom can make an important conttihution to icseauh 
Dan Doorn shares his slor\ as our new IS thair in his column 

1 apologi?o lor getting this issue out late Mat. \ Mh ^as 
probably an unrealistic deadline since the Atlanta meeting was 
late and many of you were trying to meet the same deadline to 
submit your abstracts for the Baltimore meeting Then I went on a 
wication/busincss trip to Vietnam <more about that elsewhere in 
thss newsletter), which moved things back a bit more Hopefully, 
this newsletter will reach >ou soon after the new school vear 
begms (for those of you following the traditional school -sear cal- 
endar). 

The deadline lor submissions tor the next issue is October 
1 S. The theme will be "LSI Children in Mainstream 
(lasMooms " Possible questions (or discussion include the flol- 
lowing How do we as ESI . professionals work with the main- 
stream classroom teachers who usually bear the greater responsi- 
hihts (or the ESL students ' What approaches are used in 
schools- pull-out, team teaching, etc. 1 It uould be nice to hear 
horn several classroom teachers If v<hj are hesitant about writing 
alone, this is an oppon units for vimj to co-author with one of your 
colleagues and tell us what vou are doing 

The themes and deadlines for the next three issues arc 



Don't forget that there are other opportunities 
available for you to share your stories. We always need 
submissions for TESOL Matters and the TESOL 
Journal . 1 feel it's imperative that we arc represented in 
these publications If you have an idea or have WTitten 
something and want some help with it, send it to me 
and 1 will find someone in our IS to help you ■ 



Our First Special 
Project Is Ready 

The very first EEIS special project is off-the-piess! 
Common Threads of Practice: Teaching English to 
Children Around the World, edited by Katharine Divies I 
Sam way and Denise McKeon. tells the stories of several j 
elementary teachers involved in ESOL instruction in [ 
diverse settings throughout the world. This unique vol- ! 
ume, designed for and written by us — elementary educa- | 
tors— is a must for every elementary ESOL teacher s pro- 
fessional library. 

The book is available for purchase through the ; 
TESOL office: 1600 Cameron Street, Suite 300, 
Alexandria, VA 22314-2751 Phone: 703/836-0774. (The 
price was not available at the time this newsletter was 
printed.) 

We offer Katharine and Denise our heartiest con- 
gratulations for this successful venture and for their vital ; 
contribution to elementary educators everywhere! 

i 
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Jean Handscombc 



In the last issue of this newsletter, I put 
forw ard some of the arguments *hy we BSOL 
teachers might consider doing research in our 
own schools cr districts as an ongoing part of 
our professional lives. On that occasion, I was 
especially interested in making the point that 
teachers, not just researchers, can gain from 
investigating teaching vetting*. Doing so can 
help improve our understanding of what goes . 
on in the teaching/learning process and offer 
evidence to confiim our present practice or to 
suggest we think again Bui (he t*a thai teach- 
ers may benefit from such systematic investi- 
gation is only pan of the pitiurc Yes, "we 
need research" hut, perhaps even more impor- 
tantly, "research needs us"! 

Why SO? 

By tar the majority of the Jornial 
research into issues of relevance to LSOL 
teachers is initiated and carried out by univer- 
sity faculty or rcsearch-cenire personnel. For 
the former, research — and resulting publica- 
tions — are expected activities; for I he latter, 
research is their raison d'etre Within the 
teaching community, on the other hand, direct 
service to students is the primary focus, while 
related activities, such as keeping up with the 
literature in our field, are usually done after 
hours Most of the writing we do probably 
would not get done if it were not for the pres- 
sure of university course work There is 
rarely the time to devote to the careful, 
detailed work that goes into the production 
of, say, an article to* the TliSOL Quarterly 
So we tend to leave that job lo those who are 
paid, or otherwise rewarded by the academic 
community, to provide the information that 
we then consume in a variety of ways — in the 
in service we attend, the tCKts that wc use. the 
policies that wc work under, the assessment 



schemes that evaluate our students' (and our) 
success or failure to achieve set goals. Even if 
we are unaware of the fact, the work of 
researchers in our field does impact on us in 
some way. everyday. We have a big stake, 
therefore, in ensuring that that work is done 
well. 

What makes for quality class* 
room research? 

Studies that are designed to provide 
insight into how ESOL children can best learn 
within school settings often conclude with 
advice as to how teacher and/or students should 
act to ensure effective learning. An indicator of 
quality in such studies is that the research 
design accommodates the realities of the kind 
of school environment at which the advice is 
aimed. Before heeding any suggestions about 
how we should change our teaching, group our 
students, talk lo their parents, or any one of a 
hundred other topics, we need to be assured 
that the researcher's primary focus of investiga 
tion — and clearly one cannot investigate every- 
thing at the one time— reflects a work environ- 
ment that we reeogni/c Let me give you just 
one example Time is a crucial aspect of our 
teaching. The days, the weeks, and the months 
of a school year have a rhythm of their own. 
There are limes for work and times for play; 
times for introducing new ideas and new lan- 
guage; times for consolidating and using 
knowledge and skills already iMroduced; times 
for focusing on a group experience and limes 
for one on-one interaction between student and 
teat her or student and student. It is the cumula- 
tive effect of what is leaned over ail these— 
and many more — times thai tells us whether we 
have been successful in helping our students 
acquire English, adjust to school, and learn new 
concepts. Research that focuses narrowly on 
one kind of time and looks for measurable 
changes only on the couple of mornings that 
the researcher has set aside to conduct the study 
is unlikely to produce findings of much use to 
us. If we want the kind of research that treats us 
and our students as more than subjects, we 
need to find researchers who understand such 
tea litres If they do not. we either have to fill 
them in or decline their request for access. 

Fortunately, some researchers not only 
understand but find those realities intriguing 
a ltd an essential part of discovering how 
indeed school learning takes place. They have 
decided to leave to researchers with other 
mteicsts the clinical approach to examining 
language and concept learning in which out 
t hildren are tested on questions designed to 
elicit certain behavior, usually in the nurse s 
office Instead they favour more natural 



investigations that are seamlessly integrated 
into the children's regular schedule For 
example, videotaping real classroom action 
and reviewing the tapes with the teachers 
concerned has proved to be a rich source of 
information about how and why teachers 
make the thousands of decisions they are 
faced with each day. One way in integrating 
such otherwise rather intrusive taping into the 
regular classroom is to seek out a teacher who 
thinks it is important for students, too. to 
review some of what happens in their class 
videos. Alternatively — and I have tried this 
with some success myself — the students can 
become the camera crew, their task to capture 
typical classroom scenes for later editing into 
a half-hour special that w ill answer the peren 
nial parens 4 query. "What did you do in 
school today?* 

What edge do teachers have? 

In the previous EE1S newsletter, I men- 
tioned a study by Luis Moll and his col- 
leagues from Arizona, a school/universsty 
partnership that provided research expertise 
from the university as to how to investigate 
and document the education that takes place, 
in different forms, in every child's home set- 
ting. The teachers involved learned much 
from working with the university faculty. 
They learned how to be field researchers and 
they conducted a major portion of the 
required interviewing in the children's homes. 
They also learned to use the "funds of knowl- 
edge" uncovered through the interviews in 
the creation of Lnits of work. But from the 
university side of the partnership there was 
also an appreciation of the contribution that 
the teachers made to the entire enterprise. 
Here's an example from one of the university 
art hropologists working on the project : 

At first, going into the Lopez home, 1 
felt a little nervous, too, because it 
was my experience to spend an enor- 
mous amount of time living and inter- 
acting with families before gaining 
the kind of entree we were hoping to 
gain in this firs! interview. I didn't 
realize then that Cathy, as Carlos' s 
teacher, had a natural entree into the 
home and had an implicit connection 
withCarlos's parents I can t empha- 
size this enough She was their son s 
teacher, and so we were treated with a 
i renxndous amount of respect and 
warmth, t was amazed at how quickly 
Cathy gained r^ipcM with Mrs. Lopez 
and how much ,hc Ijopezcs opened up 
to us. 
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llw s|m i ul si.iius thai u\u hns have in 
(ho eyes of Urth ijiildu n Mild thru patents is 
only one of the advantages that we have over 
reseaicl»cis who come told into jhji profes- 
sional aieiu We also know lar more about 
what our students know and aie able to do 
than any halt -hour lest could tell Wc know 
which students arc keen to display their 
knowledge and which would prefer to keep it 
quietly to themselves. Wc know which chil- 
dren will respond gleefully lo new challenges 
and which will take refuge in safe responses. 
Wc know when to demand more and when (o 
back off. In short, we know how to interpret 
each different contribution a child makes to 
the class in light of previous contributions 
and personal traits. This is information and a 
skill that most researchers would give their 
eye teeth for! 

What will a teacher/researcher 
partnership he like? 

Another memher ot the EEIS Research 
Task lone. Katharine Davirs Sam way, a 
researcher and teacher-educator at San Jose 
State Univcisity. t'alil.. bas had considerable 
experience working in partnership with teach 
crs to find out more about w hat makes lor 
effective classroom learning tor second lan 
guagc learners. ITiat experience had made her 
uncomfortable with the distinction (hat is 
often made between "teacher as researcher" 
and "researcher/teacher elaboration." In 
response to a tentative suggestion I had made 
about organizing the Task Force's work 
around these two broad categories. Katharine 
w rote a letter lo me 

I would hate to see the two separated 
Although I know that many teachers 
who are beginning to do research 
have special needs. I'm not sure they 
arc so different from the university- 
based researcher, if I wcie to be hon- 
est. Isn't this a case of us all heiping 
each other? l ; or example, the relation- 
ship that I have had with Dorothy 
Tav lor changed a great denl over the 
course of working together lor several 
years We t ame to realize that collab- 
orative research docs not mean identi 
cal roles, but complementary roles At 
the same lime, we realized that we, 
and the students whose learning pm- 
cesses wc were exploring, all take on 
the roles ol teat her. leainei. and 
f nend to son>e extent or other at dil 
fcrent Mncv 

Hcmg aware of the value of what tcai h 



crs have to offer researchers is probably as 
good a starting point as any for a teacher who 
thinks that a partnership with a researcher 
might be worth a try. As Katharine points out, 
it is quite likely that there will he quite a tot 
of "role blurring" in the process Liz 
England, in her article in the last issue of the 
EEIS Newsletter entitled "From the Ivory 
Tower to the Trenches" provided a long list 
of ways of making the initial connections. 

Then there are some questions 
that need to be asked, such as: 

I Is the researcher willing to help us 
investigate questions that wc have about 
our work; cr. at least, arc the questions 
that the researcher poses ones that wc 
find interesting? 

2. Can the gathering of evidence around 
the questions that are settled on be done 
in ways that add to. or at least do not 
detract from, the instructional value wc 
otter our class? 

3 WHI we be given the opportunity to 
contribute to the analysis of the data and 
to any product of the research — recom- 
mendations, reports, articles — so that 
our voice is represented at dissemina- 
turn time? 

Wc w ould probably also do well to 
avoid those researcher-teacher educators who 
sec (heir mission as one of introducing class- 
room teachers to the wonders of the world of 
academe, and then enticing those who Icam 
their ways of thinking best to join them on 
the other side As Dona Kagan. in an article 
on teachers seconded 1 assigned) to faculties 
of education on a short-term basis, com- 
ments: 

We. who have left the classroom to 
pursue careers in higher education, 
tend to think that, giv en half a chance, 
any teacher in his/her right mind 
would leave the public school class- 
room for an academic position in a 
university. This appears to be an 
insulting misconception of career 
teachers 

Indeed it is! Patricia Broadfoot ot the 
University of Bristol describes the kind of 
collaboration that is more likely to draw mi a 
teacher s expertise rather than seizing the 
opportunitv to instruct. 

In ict cut >ears the yawning pull 
between icscaichers and teachers has 
tx-gun to be very effectively bridged 
by the aJvcnt of forms of enquiry thai 



unite both groups in common i hum* 
Whether through principle oi pi ay ma 
tism, there has been a growing leu 
dency for educational rcseauhcts to 
address the issues that leathers them 
selves identify; to share with teacheis 
insights as they arc generated so that 
validation or further illumination may 
be generated by the lattcr's response 
In sonic cases, the main responsibility 
has been handed over to teachers with 
professional researchers providing 
technical support and dissemination. 
As a result, many teachers have 
become much more interested in and 
supportive of the research enterprise. 

Broadfoot goes on to suggest that the 
"common cause * which teacher and 
researchers share is a fight against policy 
decisions being made on the basis of political 
expediency rather than educational evidence. 
She clearly identified teachers as a major 
source of that educational evidence and chal- 
lenged both researchers and teachers to 
accept the joint responsibility 

What do you think? 

I would be very interested in hearing 
your response to both the "wc need research'* 
and the "research needs us" sides ol the stoiy 
If I may. I would like to share your comments 
with Task Force members and with the 
widening network of EEIS members who 
have expressed an interest in the Task Force's 
work My address is: North York Board of 
Education, 5050 Yonge St , North York. 
Ontario, Canada MXN 5N8. 
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Gon/ales. 1992. "Eunds for knowledge 
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Scott En right Receives 
IS Service Award HHI 



At TESOL '93 in Atlanta, one of 
our EEIS members, Scott En right, 
received a special award. Scott was the 

recipient of the first Interest Section 
Service Award, given for extraordinary 
service to TESOL interest sections. The 
following tribute was read by Fred 
Genesee at the awards ceremony dur- 
ing the Legislative Assembly. Those of 

us who know Scott and who have 
worked with him know how deserving 
he is of this honor. 

AS those of us know, TESOLs 
strength lies in its membership. It is the 
commitment, talent, and hard work of 
individual members that make TESOL 
the vibrant and dynamic association 
that it is. Some of TESOL s members 
distinguish themselves in their service 
to the association and to other profes- 
sionals in the association. This Interest 
Section Service Award has been created 
to recognize these individuals. Scott 
Enright is one of these individuals, and 
we would like to recognize his contri- 
bution in giving this award to him 

Scott's own professional commit- 
ments and concerns have focused on the 
children and the teachers of ESL chil- 
dren. The ESOL in Elemeniary 
Education Interest Section became a 
natural forum within TESOL for Scott 
to give expression to these concerns. 
Scott took the Elementary Education IS 
by storm. As both a member and subse- 
quent chair of the IS, his extraordinary 
capacity to work creatively and collabo- 
ratively with others came to the fore 
Under Scott's leadership and that of his 
colleagues, thio IS has become a model 
of one of the most dynamic and fastest 
growing in TESOL. It is a model of 
membership involvement that other 
interest sections turn to for guidance 
when it comes to governance and orga- 



nizational effectiveness. To promote the 
participation of teachers at the annual 
convention, Scott personally provided 
mentoring to teachers who were inter- 
ested in making presentations but were 
unfamiliar with the preparation of 
abstracts for this purpose. This was sub- 
sequently taken up by the Elementary 
Education IS as a whole and has now 
been adopted by the TESOL Journal to 
encourage publication of material by 
classroom teachers. 

The Elementary Education IS has 
taken on major importance and is play- 
ing a key role in TESOL as it responds 
to the educational needs of the growing 
number of ESL students in elementary 
schools through the English-speaking 
world. Indeed, it has become a strong 
advocate of excellence in ESL and EFL 
education for children around the 
world. At the same time, its members 
are ever ready to assume leadership 
roles in TESOL and to collaborate with 
other sectors of TESOL in working 
toward identified goals of the entire 
association. Scott's leadership in this IS 
has been critical in bringing these 
development* about for the benefit of 
TESOL and of children learning ESL 
and through ESL. 

Scott was elected to the TESOL 
Executive Board in 1989 and it was 
during this time that I came to know 
htm and work closely with him. During 
his tenure as a Board Member (1989- 
1992). Scott made singular contribu- 
tions to the development of TESOL s 
Interest Sections in general. More 
specifically. Scott collaborated in a 
major reorganization of the conven- 
tion's activities of the interest sections 
This has resulted in more effective 
organizational planning by the ISs. 
greater development of TLSOI . leader 
ship, and increased professional 



involvement of IS members. Scott also 
spearheaded a first-ever, long-range 
planning meeting of the ISs in 
November 1991 independent of the 
annual convention. This meeting has 
resulted in the creation of four ongoing 
working groups devoted to issues con- 
cerning governance, publications, 
sociopolitical concerns, and profession- 
al development. The work of these 
groups will provide long-range guid- 
ance to the ISs themselves as well as to 
TESOL s Standing Committees with 
corresponding concerns. And. perhaps 
more importantly, this meeting has 
resulted in extensive communication 
and cooperation among the ISs and 
their members to an extent that did not 
exist previously. These anj other efforts 
on Scott's part have led to greater deci 
ston-making by and for the ISs them- 
selves and reflect Scott's belief that it is 
through the empowerment of individual 
ESL professionals that the profession as 
a whole will become empowered. 

If I were to describe only Scott s 
accomplishments working with 
TESOL s interest sections, I would be 
describing half the story For it has been 
in his demeanor as well as in his deeds 
that Scott has distinguished himself. 
Scott s intense commitment to TESOL, 
his insistence on excellence in all he 
does, and his passion for working with 
people have influenced everything that 
he did and everybody who had the priv- 
ilege of working with him. And it is for 
these personal qualities as much as his 
accomplishments that we would like to 
recognize in making this award. 

Although Scott is unable to Iw here 
with us today to receive this award, I 
know that he is vuth us in spun Ami I 
assure you (hit I inmry this mes 
sage along with >oui congratulations 
and affection to him 
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Art Display 
TESOL '94 



TESOL's second annual art dis- 
play will be sponsored this year by the 
Elementary Education Interest Section 
in cooperation with the Secondary 
Schools and Bilingual Education ISs 
The art exhibit in Atlanta drew (pun 
intended) much interest, and the dis- 
play planned for Baltimore will be 
even larger. 

Lory l : et?er, chair of our IS An 
Committee, requests that teachers be 
on the alert for art pieces throughout 
the year that can help us "share our 
children's stories." 

For details: 

Refer to the last Elementary 
Education Newsletter. Vol. 
15, No. 2, Winter 1 993, for 
the official entry rules : 

See the next issue of this 
newsletter; or 

Contact Lory Fetzerat 1819 
Graunwyler #175, Irving TX 
75061, phone 214/689 15 5h 
(W)or 214/438-4272 (H), 




CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 

by Wcs Eby 

/Is chair of the Nominations Committee, I encourage — indeed, 
urge — you to make nominations for leaders of our Elementary Education 
IS. We will vote in a few months for the following positions: 

• Associate Chair, who succeeds to the Chair and Past Chair 

• Secretary, two-year term 

• 2 Steering Board Members, three-year terms 

• 2 Nominating Committee Members, one-year terms 

These key persons are crucial to the ongoing success of our inter- 
est section. The vitality and strength of our IS, since we were birthed 16 
years ago, have been our dynamic leaders. Our continued vitality and 
strength are contingent upon leadership. 



As the Nominating Committee deliberates, we need the wise and 
collective thinking and input of our membership. Please contact any of 
us on the committee — by calling, writing, or faking — before December I 
with your suggestions. 



> Wes Eby, Chair 

Publications International 
6401 The Paseo 
Kansas Cily, MO 641 31 
816-333-7000 ext. 2533 (W) 
913-381-7555 (H) 
816-363-8216 (FAX) 



Beth Witt 

P.O. Bon 1937 
Chinle, AZ 86503 
602-674-9745 (W) 
602-674-5377 (H) 
602-674-9753 (FAX) 



Lory Fetzcr 

1819 Graunwyler #»75 
Irving, TX 75061 
214-689-1556 (W) 
214-438-4272 (H) 
214-689-1 562 (FAX) 



Margo Gottlieb 

Illinois Resource Center 
1855 Mt. Prospect Rd. 
Des Plaincs, IL60018 
708-803-31 12 (W) 
708-803-3231 (FAX) 



* Beth Franklin 

9 1 2 Cottonwood St 
Grand Forks, Nil JK20I 
701 775 9184 (II) 
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Student 
Involvement 
In the 
Evaluation 
Process 

by Mary B. Schafcr 

in the following article, Mary Schafer shares some 
of her ideas with as about involving students in 
the evaluation process. 



Within the instructional program, the direct link between study 
skills and test -taking skills is emphasized. Students are taught study 
and test-taking skills; then, after each test the test is analyzed by the 
students in teams to see how many cues, links, and connections they 
were able to make c nd to identify the ones they missed. 

At the beginning of the year, (he students receive additional 
help, such as the teacher reading content -area tests to the class so 
that the tests measure the students' knowledge of content-subject 
matter and the score is not influenced by reading proficiency. 
During the year, students arc weaned away from this strategy; by the 
end of the year they are able to take a test without having it read to 
them. The tests arc also scaled according to levels of difficulty: 
matching, multiple choice, true and false, fill-in-thc -blanks with 
words listed on the paper, flll-in-thc-blanks with words not listed, 
true and false with f alse statements being made into true statements, 
and essay type questions 

Students are made to feel they have control over then grades 
Quizzes on im|>otlunt vocabulary and/or basic concepts are given 
Itefoir cm h major test. II the student does well, it means s/he is 
trad V Jm the test It not. then s/he is able to identity what s/hc still 
needs to study without being penalized by a poor grade. The qui/ is 
not ( minted it s/lie does better on the test. If the test mark is lower 
than the qui/, the two scores are averaged. 



liach student has a portfolio for each subject area. A record 
ol grades on a tally sheet is kept in the folder. Each quiz, test, or 
project receives a number grade («&). At the end of the marking 
period, students average their own grades. If a student receives a 
grade that s/he finds unsatisfactory, s/he has several options to 
raise that grade: retesting (written or oral), an oral report on the 
topic, a hands-on project, a research project, or an experiment 
that clearly shows her/his knowledge of the topic. Following the 
principles of mastery learning, each student can attain the grade 
of his/her choice and feel the greatest sense of satisfaction. 

Each student has a matrix of all class work on which 
her/his grade is tallied for report cards. Each student maintains 
this matrix, which gives specific weight to certain areas. This 
permits each student to see his/her individual areas of strengths 
and weaknesses. 

As the report -card period comes to an end, the students 
evaluate themselves in each subject area, deciding what grade 
they believe they deserve. Fach student belongs to a study team 
and receives an evaluation from them. Both these grades go on 
the matrix as does the teacher's evaluation. 

If the student is satisfied with the results, s/he initials the 
matrix. If s/he is not satisfied, s/he has the option of discussing 
it with the teacher and perhaps doing additional work to gam 
more points. 

Being responsible for the matrix not only gives the student 
additional and very realistic practice in math, it also helps 
her/him to internalize the evaluation process and participate in it 
actively. The matrix can also be used to help students set their 
own goals for the marking period. 

In addition, students are frequently given the opportunity 
to critique the work of their peers. This helps them leam the dif- 
ference between positive and negative criticism and how to 
kindly and effectively present their views to others. Within their 
teams, paii of the evaluation includes identifying peers they 
would like or not like to work with again and to state their rea- 
sons. 

Finally, in an attempt to help students realize that evalua- 
tion is not just something that persons on a higher level do to 
them, they are given opportunities to provide input and evaluate 
procedures that lake place within the classroom. At the end of 
the year, they make a formal evaluation of the class and the 
teacher. 

By utilizing the above approaches, our students develop 
better critical thinking skills, study and work habits, test taking 
skills, attitudes about evaluation, and self confidence 0 
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These pieces were written by fourth-grade ESL students in the Estes 
School, Marana, Arizona* Elizabeth Thompson is their teacher. 
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Rafael liareia 



FLOWERS 

Flowers are the ones to ease 

your pain. When some one special 

has past away. And when you look 

at the flowers butiy and 

it glsens and gleams. 

But to you it has all tneltid 

away. You think ot the good 

times and the bad then 

right there and then 

you know that she'll always be there 

in your heart. 

—Kelly West 



You may think Mary has a 
problem with her lamb; but just wait 
until you read about my goat. 

My goat is funny. Whenever 
anyone has a cigarette, lit or not. she 
will take one puff, then she eaU it! If 
it's not lit she just eats it. Once my 
mom left a full pack of cigarettes in 
her pen over night and came back in 
the morning and the pack of 
cigarettes were not there. She's been 
doing this since she was a baby. 
Luckily no smoke come out of her 
cars! 

If only f could teach my goat to 
follow me to school like Mary's 
lamb. I could take her to D.A.R.E. 
classes to help her break her bad 
habit 

— Tamara Young 
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WEEPING 
WILLOWS FOR 
OUR TEACHER 

Weeping willows 

With your tears 

Without any fears 

Weeping willows 

For our teacher 

Weeping willows 

With help form our creatures. 

— Kaylene & Sara 



THE THREE PARTS 
OF ARIZONA 

As you near the Little Colorado River, you 
come upon colors of the Painted Desert and the 
Petrified Trees. This plateau is called the 
Colorado Plateau. The Colorado River went 
through the plateau and made a canyon. Over 
millions of years the weather made the Grand 
Canyon. 

The Mogllon Rim are mountains in 
Arizona. You can find gold, copper and silver 
in the Chiricahua Mountains. The White 
Mountains are a fun place to visit. 

Arizona's desert is part of the large 
Sonorun Dcscit, much of which is found in 
Mexico. Plants and animals that don't need that 
much water live in the desert. Buildings such as 
schools and homes are often huilt with air con- 
ditioning. Tucson and Phoenix are ihe largest 
cities found here. 

—Jesus Carilln 
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Coordinated by Lory Doolittle 



I'm pleased to announce a new heading and new editor for this 

column, The heading, "Sharing our Successes, " reflects our 
desire to proclaim and celebrate our accomplishments. The new 
column editor is Lory Doolittle, an ESL teacher in Greenwich, 
Conn, who has collected the contributions fortius edition. Rut 
Ijory needs you to send her many more for future issues. We need 
everyone's great ideas, from near and far, and ideas for old and 
young. Send your successful idea to: Ms. Lory Doolittle < Old 
Greenwich School, Sound Beach Ave., Old Greenwich, CT 
06870. 

I would like to give accolades, for all of us, to Beth Witt, the pre- 
vious column editor. She has prepared this must- read column for 
the past two years. Many, many thanks, Beth. 

Jim Hupp, editor 



Those of us who were fortunate enough to hear 
Sandra Cisneros, the final keynote at TfcSOL 
Atlanta, and author of The House on Mangoe Street. 
heard her give a tine suggestion for descriptive writ- 
ing classes. She has students put the symbols for a 
smile, a hand, an ear, a nose and an eye — represent- 
ing the five senses— in the margin of their papers. 
The symbols are there to remind them to include 
descriptors that appeal to the senses as they u rite 

—Lory Doolittle 

My students were beginning to revolt over their 
daily oral reading of The Magic Bean in the Miami 
Linguistic series. They really needed the practice, 
but it was so boring for them. I decided to excerpt 
all the dialogue and present it in a script format. 
They each chose a role and loved to practice their 
parts! We produced a play and videotaped it tor 
their families It was a blockbuster hit' 

— Dehby Redifer Lthridge, North Street School 

Greenwich, Conn 

While we are reading a hook, I often ask the stu- 
dents to write letters to one of the main characters, 
asking her/him a question or giving advice lor a par- 
ticular problem. Sometimes I have the students 
write newspaper articles describing a certain event 
in the book. Tor example, when we read fantastic 
Mr. fox by Ronald Oahl, my students wrote an edi 
tonal entitled, "The Vox vs. the Tanners." 

Vivian Serial II ier, North Street School. 

Greenwich, Conn. 



Nursery rhymes are excellent for practicing pronunci- 
ation and intonation. We practice reading the rhymes 
together at first. We then go around the room and have 
each student read a line. After that everyone picks a 
favorite line and recites it, thus creating an original 
version of an old rhyme. As a follow-up the students 
illustrate the nursery rhyme and memorize it. The next 
step is to write their own rhyme. 

— Vivian Scrraillicr, North Street School. 

Greenwich, Conn. 

To reinforce vocabulary and/or to learn characteris- 
tics of animals, plants, insects, etc., I have the students 
make up riddles to ask each other. For example, 
"What has fur, paws, and claws?'* Answer: a bear. 

— Melody Anderson, Old Greenwich School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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My family and I recently returned 
from a combination vacation and busi- 
ness irip to Vietnam. For me it was my 
first trip back since we were evacuated 
out in 1975. My wife had been back two 
times previously. I Felt very much as if I 
had stepped back in time because every- 
thing seemed so similar to the way it was 
before we left. My wife told me, howev- 
er, that the country has changed remark- 
ably within the last few years. The one 
place that I did see change was in the 
faces of former colleagues and students 
and relatives. Their faces revealed the 
tough times they have gone through. We 
were told that it had only been since the 
full of the Berlin Wall and Communism 
in Russia that things have changed. 

In Hanoi, our first stop, we were 
tourists, visiting all the sights of that 
beautiful city with its lakes and French 
colonial architecture. We were very sur- 
prised at how busy and noisy the city 
was. I guess we expected a somber, seri- 
ous place. We were told that the changes 
are coming so quickly there that it seems 
like a new city every month. They are 
really struggling with change, trying to 
keep up and modernize without destroy- 
ing the beauty of the city. It was interest- 
ing to us lo hear the stories from the peo 
pic we met Both our drivers told of their 
cxpeiicnccs along the Ho Chi Minh trail 
dining I he war 

Om next slop was ha Nang and 
Hue, where we me! relatives, colleagues, 
and foimer students Our children appre- 
ciated visiting the places they weie 



named after. We were able to visit places 
and do things we couldn't before because 
of the war, such as spending the evening 
on a boa! in the Perfume River, listening 
to a musical troupe singing old Hue 
songs. We visited members of my wife's 
family who lived in the home village and 
had been separated by the war. 

Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon) was the 
busiest place of all with construction 
going on all over the city. The city has 
doubled in size. This was apparent when 
we traveled south to the city where I 
lived for four years. Familiar landmarks 
were still there, hut they were no longer 
in the country. 

English instruction is alive and well 
and very popular. We saw many pre- 
schools advertising English instruction. 
In school, English is more popular than 
Russian or French. In fact, the Ministry 
of Education is developing programs to 
retrain the teachers of Russian who no 
longer have students. The Streamline 
series is the most popular set of texts and 
has been for some time. The British ver- 
sion is used in the north and the 
American version is used in the south; 
The teacheis in central Vietnam seem to 
he caught in the middle. 

I auguage instruction hasn't 
changed much, especially in the south. 
We ui'ie told that even though British 
and Australian teachers have been pust 
cdthioughout the country, I he southern 
eis were waiting for the Americans to 
return before they would be ready to 

J i 



change. Educators that I met were very 
eager to have American teachers at their 
schools again and to develop exchange 
programs. The biggest challenge is the 
fact that they have little or no money to 
fund such projects. There are some 
American teachers funded through non- 
government agencies. The pay is not 
very great. Vietnamese teachers make 
about SM) a month. This is almost 
enough to live on. English teachers are 
able to supplement their incomes by 
teaching in private schools at night or 
running their own schools. If anyone is 
interested in learning more about work- 
ing there (volunteering), I can help 
obtain more information. 

On the return trip we had an over- 
night stop in Hong Kong. What a con- 
trast to be taken to our fancy hotel in a 
Mercedes taxi! On our first night back in 
the U.S.A., we took our children out for 
hamburgers (they'd had enough rice and 
noodles). Again, we realized the sharp 
contrast as the waitress kept asking us to 
make choices about our food selections 
and then hrought each of us more than 
many entire Vietnamese families have. 
How bountiful our lives are! ■ 
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A MAINSTREAM TEACHER SHARES 

The following tntervivw wax conducted hv the editor of the Elementary Education Newsletter (EEIS) with Elizabeth Thompson, a fourth>f>rade 
ESI. teacher, Ms. Thompson teaches in a wholv-lan$uaitv t mainstream classroom in the Marana School District, a small, rural district north of 

Tucson, Arizona. 



EEIS; Briefly describe your school district's 
policy for ESL students. 

THOMPSON: Our school district Follows 
the Arizona Suite Board ol Education policy 
tor ESL students- Essentially, the stiiic oilers 
two choices tor bilingual or ESL programs, 
based on the number of ESI. students. Once 
a student is identified as ESL, she or he is 
provided with an Individualized Education 
Plan (IBP) in each subject: reading, math, 
language arts. etc. The mainstream class- 
room teacher is responsible for the 1EP, 
forming the plan tor each student in each 
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subject. ESL students arc also eligible for 
other supplemental programs. 

EEIS: How does your school carry out the 
district's policy? 

THOMPSON District policy is carried out 
through the use of lEPs and providing teach- 
er-aides who travel to several schools, work- 
ing with several grade levels. Most students 
are pulled from the mainstream classroom for 
small group instruction with ESL aides, usu- 
ally in skill areas designated by the classroom 
teacher. The lime allotted for aides varies at 
each school, depending on the number of 
ESL students at that school. 

/j/i/S; In addition to your class, what special 
help do your ESL students receive? 

THOMPSON: In addition to spending lime 
with ESL aides, some students qualify for 
be fore -and -after- school tutoring, and some 
receive Kumon math. Others may participate 
in Chapter 1 Programs. 

EEIS: What special challenges do you face 
with your ESL students? 

THOMPSON: At present. I believe I urn the 
only teacher in our district who Is not having 
ESL students pulled out of the classroom to 
work with an ESL aide. Instead, the aide 
i onics to my room lor the last hour ol the day 
when the ESL students In mi the olhei louilli 
tirade join us. This Is due to Hie huge iiumhci 
ol LSI. students I alicady have In my class 
loom We usually My lo wink on soi lal stud 
Irs ami science at this time Hie lotiith guide 
i ill iluiltnu emphasizes Arizona lilstniy/stiul 
les, which we study throughout the yeat This 
Is an excellent oppoitunlty lo bring mil the 
students' cultural backgrounds ami Ininlly 



traditions as part of our studies. I primarily 
leach in a whole-language environment, so 
this is a good time for students lo work 
together on study guides, projects, etc. The 
students arc able to work with the grade- level 
curriculum in which the objectives have been 
modified to meet the ESL students' needs 
and abilities. My goals are for nil students: 
( I ) to work Independently, in small groups, 
and with partners; (2) to seek and inlernali/.e 
knowledge in an exciting and successful way; 
and (3) to be able lo freely express their 
background and culture as well as new-found 
knowledge. With an aide working wiih mc 
duily, I can do more open-ended activities, 
which I could not do alone with so many stu- 
dents. We also use the Hhrary at this lime for 
reading and research. 

EEIS: What frustrates you the most in help- 
ing your ESL studcnls? What have you tried 
lo do lo alleviate this frustration? 

THOMPSON: In the past, it was frustrating 
for me lo have time to work with ESL stu- 
dents who were often out of the room and off 
lo other services, such as the ESL room, liter- 
acy lab, etc. This made it very difficult when 
planning to ensure thai these students still 
received the necessary instruction as dictated 
by the district curriculum. I also (ell that the 
students wen* liustraled coming in and out of 
l he i lassioom To help alleviate this, I have 
wntked it out so that my ESI students stay In 
Hie i lnssioom us much as possible While 
many students may not lie winking at glade 
level, they ale iciclvlnp, gtade level ciltrieu 
linn w |||| m II'. Illi", at then levels within the 
cliissinoiu situation ll In still dlllicull work 
lug with met \\\ students and guiding group 
lilNTINUIilinN PAUIi'J 
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Wearing Story Coats 

Message from the Chai V — Dan Doom 



t 



I n to />/( tare du\ scene: It is curly Sundiiy morning. March 
M, IWl Anions the ninny sleepy -eyed travelers waiting for 
departure nil Is al the Baltimore airport, a lew do/en arc wearing 
similarly unusual coats, linen of their garments has been patched, 
obviously hy hand, with many colorful pieces of cloth varying in 
si/e. texture, and pattern. Several of the coals have the same 
swatches, but all have been stitched together in unique ways. One 
hint of the significance of all the wildly colorful coats conies in 
the eyes and smiles of the wearers— they have that look of exuber- 
ance thai conies with celebrating an accomplishment. When asked 
to explain the secret of the out-of-thc-ordinary attire, nr.e of the 
travelers icplies. 

Oli, this is my new teaching coal. Isn't it great? All 
my friends helped mc make it this week: each one 
gave me something from his or her experiences 
with children. Bach bright patch is an idea design 
for bringing real learning into the classroom, S'll 
always remember the stories that go with each 
piece. 

I enjoyed imagining this airport scene as one of my re-read- 
ing responses to a new favorite book of mine. Thv Rag Cant, hy 
Lauren Mills (Little & Brown, 1991 ), Let me shun' a brief sum- 
mary. Set in the early IWOs in the Appalachian Mountains, the 
story describes how a young girl conies to receive nml value wear- 
ing a new. colorful rag coat lor school. Her mosaic -looking coat 
was made as a gift by neighborhood mothers. As they stitched in 
each piece of old cloth, they also shared i\ special story about the 
cloth's original use and its value in their families. The story ends 
with the young girl taking courage in the face of teasing class- 
mates 10 speak proudly of her coat. She shows her school friends 
that each piece of the coat represents a memory ofn special event 
hi their lives. And the reason she lakes Joy in wearing such a 
picccd-togetbcr cunt is that It reminds her of what her father had 
taught her about the most important lesson hi life: people need 
people. 

Out ol my musings on the coat symlml in this delighlltil 
sloiy, I found myscll wondering I taw would we all look \wanng 
saei nd "stun i oah " ttftet thv tt'SDl, V4 i onh'ietu r 1 Would we 
U v to i teate i oats that hk' i n/ni/ti/ and \iMnl. show tng it fit h 
variety of eontnhutions of teaching stotv patches fiom out 



friends'.' Would we dare war them again when wv get lumie and 
hark to wttrk? Would we share the stories hehtnd the pau he\ with 
curious colleagues and parents ? 

linough wondering. But before I slip out ol the nieiapliin . I 
would like to highlight an insight that we all need to keep in miml 
for the upcoming conference in Baltimore. The stories \\u\\ nllicts 
will share with us need to be lived nut again and iigalu in oin own 
worlds of teaching and learning with children not left Mlenl mid 
unworn, tucked away in folders, in drawers, in closets I ct's Inok 
forward to gathering more good stories from lei low teacher in 
Baltimore or in any tithcr network setting— ami retelling them in 
new contexts of learning discoveries for children. 

Here are Mime further announce incuts and re nil rulers 
opportunities to hear and share more stones with promise ill ihe 
March conference. 

The Academic Session lor our I ililS will I ealme Hilary 
Hester from the Center of Language In Primary Indication. 
London, lingland. One of Hilary's signihcniit coiiliilmtloiis to the 
field of language teaching is The Pnnuit x language Ret aid I ler 
presentation will focus on a critical Issue lacing teachers How can 
we better assess and maintain records ol bilingual children's lan- 
guage and literacy development'' Hilary will introduce the ' Singes 
of English Learning,*' describe puller ns ol their development 
among children, and discuss Ihe Implications lor classroom prac- 
tices. Participants will have an opportunity to respond to Ihe pre- 
sentation and share further assessment Ideas in small group discus- 
sions. 

Many ideas for enhancing our teaching strategics will come 
out of Informal interactions with ttlcnds. especially during breaks 
in our UEIS Hospital ily Area. While we have a great committee 
that will make our hospilallly area attractive, we nil need in help 
add to the variety of materials on display. Please consider bringing 
examples of children's work from across Ihe curriculum lhal will 
draw In visitors mid spark conversations among colleagues. 

Our KHLS wants to help more ol its members share their sto- 
nes ol leaching and learning with ctcuicnluiy children Our hope is 
thai all who have such stories to share w ill find the collaboration 
1 1 lo V need with any aspect nt the process: Planning proposals, co- 
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Coats. . . 

presenting sessions, writing and submitting 
articles, or pursuing long-term. teacher -action 
plans in classroom based research It you are 
seeking sucn support, vou may be interested 
in the following teacher-support sessions. 

One special workshop initialise has been 
designed by Amanda Miller, a member of the 
Research Task Force, along with Jean 
Handscombc, the chair The session will give 
participant an opportunity to work through 
plans for conducting their ou n classroom - 
based research. Leaders will mentor the begin- 
ning stages of the process during (he session 
and will arrange for was s to continue I heir sup- 
port throughout the >car What an exciting 
e\?nt this is as a follow-up to Jean's recent 
Hemeniarx fuim atton Xensietter articles on 
teat hers and researchers needing each other. If 
you would like to take a more active tole in 
researching a specific need of your children 
please consider joining others at this session 

Another special workshop, to be held 
on Saturday afternoon March 12. is for all 
who arc interested in giving a presentation at 
ThSOL *)5 in Long Death and want help m 
the writing process tot submilting a slron^! 
pioposal Special thanks to Lorv Let/ci lt>i 
designing this needed woikshop I'aduipanls 
will ha\e m opportunity to lust read and 
u*\i»w good pmoosals jKiepted lot pteunus 
(iwlricmcs Thuilhc) will ha\e tun*" to 
(halt am! icusc (hen own ptt^posak filing 
hclplnl fi edbaik in ionfcirmtug with the 
wotkvhof V^dt is || \f>u b.iu* esrii .1 S4«d ol 
an uk a tot a f n>rntalion ph ase umvidct 
attending (Ins woikshop 

I 1h uiloini it ion got ,i ahoir is onl\ pad 
ol all the stones ihvlt w ill fx* \rum ,/ M the 
ttallitnorc conlcicm e < Ipport unities abound 
for ihtiunx out Moms, listening lotne stones 
of others. aiKl learning ami teaching Until c.k h 
othvi WV Inipc >ou will he able to lake ad\.ui 
tageof ihtsopportunily ■ 



From the Editor-im*w 

The theme for this issue is *ESL Students in the Mainstream Classroom/ and several 
teachers are sharing their stows with us 2n her interview, Elizabeth Thompson, a fourth-grade 
teacher in Arizona, shires her ston of being a classroom teacher w ith no training in ESL. She 
tells how she includes alt her students in the learning and teaching of the classroom through (he 
use of w hole language Maria da Silva Amendolare shares her story from a different setting in 
which there arc very few ESL students, but one in which all the students arc learning about 
many cultures in their classes. Joan Dungcy shares her story as an ESL professional with sug- 
gestions for working with mainstream teachers. 

Other stories in this issue come from our IS Chair. Dan Doom, and our Associate Chair. 
Nancy Cloud. They sliare stones about the next TESOL Conference to be held March 8- 1 2. 
1994. in Baltimore, Mary land There will he many opportunities available for all of us to share 
our stones at the conference, and they have mentioned only a few 

The next issue of the newsletter should reach you by late summer or early fall of 1994 
The theme of that issue is The Polities of ESL T>*cA#*f Although most of us feel w e arc, or 
should be. apolitical as teachers, what we do as ESL teachers often has political implications. Is 
it possible for us to be advocates for our students without being political ' This can be at the 
building level or within our district It can go out beyond loo For example, the legislation for 
the reauthorization of the Elementary' and Secondary Education Act tESEA). which includes 
Chapter 1 and Title VII. is coming up before Congress. Many of our students receive set vice 
through these programs, and some do not TESOL is taking a stand on this issue, feeling that 
the students we serve should not be excluded from the programs covered under ESEA. We are 
interested in hearing from you. The new sletter always needs articles and stories from all of you 
and your students 

The newsletter always needs examples of student work Please store what your students 
are doing w ith vour colleagues In addition. Lory Doolitllc would like you to send her class 
loom activities that vou'\c used successfully so they can be shared Remember, your contribu- 
tions are the < ore of this newsletter The more I receive, the belter the new slctter. Please share 
una stones with $ our colleagues 

Tin 1 next deadline loi suhimsvums is Mil) IS, HUM 
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by Joan Dungcy 



In our school, 
tutors interact 
regularly with 
classroom 
teachers; 
classroom 
teachers learn 
to work with 
MSL sludcnls 
special needs; 
and all (he 
teachers are 
sensitive Co 
iheir ESL 
students 



tthat ate xtm teaching here anvwav demanded the eighth grade social studies 
teacher a** vlvc ujinc into the ESI. Resource Ru>ni. Susan couldu t c\cn answer the qucs- 
HiHi todav in class 1 " 

What was the question asked Ramon, nn ESL aide 

" W tut i s the meaning ot the Constitution'*' the leaches *aid 

It was September t he student was a beginning English speaker Ramon laugtied 

V> e re stiH working on AMul is vour name and Mv name is .* " he answered. 

The content teachci left, rather mdiguantl} . saving nothing 

Thus began m> work uith mainstream classroom teachers I have worked in various 
positions, a district ESI. consultant, an ESI- program dircetoi and leather and a tegular 
classroom teacher I see that the main need tor successful cixiperalion between the ESL 
protesstonal and the c lassroom teachers is education Classroom leathers need to recog- 
nize ESL student language capabilities, language icu/jimMou stages, and ESL teaching 
philosophy and n^lhodoiogv 

Most classroom teachers expect the ESL teacher to go through the basal reader tor 
classroom skills remediation Mv observation is that those ESL students tutored with 
nasal leaders were lai behind the LSI. students who were tutored in ESL texts Not onh 
is there not as much success, but the students' attitudes are not as pood <"Oh. work sheets 
again ' " ) The ESL manuals have inlcractive activities, such as songs, pictures, and 
Raines on which the children thrive and which are casv tor the tutor to supplement 
Children's literature is aiso cftcclive with students in developing vocabulary, accultura- 
tion, pionuin tat ton. etc 

Our greatest successes have been achieved with students who. upon enlrv . spend 
three or tour hours a dav with the ESL teacher with tunc reduced as language I'ucilil) 
develops I his initial extended peitcxJ gives a good toundalion and builds sell-esteem 
eatlv We use holistic admix —teaching that involves the students completely. In a com- 
fortable atmosphere, ibex tan athieve immediate success in language activities The 
teaming is utgam/ed by thematic units and students ate encouraged to talk a tot. using a 
multitude ot leiimMt mg ai tmlies The ESI loom becomes j popular place tor ESL stu- 
dents and then It tends to gallic* a^ they tome m during Intn h and lecess periods They 
also pop in when ll*cv nia> have onlv one or two inmutcs ot tree tune 

it lakes time UMi.ilh two xeats. lot ESI provisionals to becomes appreciated bv 
tlassioom uaeheis When mainsticMin classioom leacheis seeposi{«vf growth m their 
ESL stude nts Ivc ausc of the minting, they begin to understand and appceciate the ESL 
leac hiii^ 1 philosophv Kegulai comniuiiu alion w nh the c lasMoom teacher emphasizes the 
i SI . piogiarn (*h|c» lives An I- SI pingtain impacts more than jiM the LSI . students 
Classioom teac hei s ate able to iclax then concern about m w LSI students because they 
see their students air being tutoied success! nils 1m taigc blocks ot time, enahimg the 
teacher to maintain continuity withthe nou I SI students Now. i lassroom teachers rou- 
tinely comment on students language giowth and express appieciation toi the piogiam 

W hat can we do tor classroom leathers to help llicm led mine positive about LSL * 

I ) Give them lots oi materials to use with ESL sludcnls m then legular c lassroom 
Spend all ot vour ESI . teaching lime on mleiadive ac tivities (iivc tollow up ac tiv nies 
to; classroom time 



2) 



Set up an ESI learning lentei in tin* i lassioom where LSI supplie s tmuh as maps, 
puzzles. Hash caids, and llannel hoard! lot student use can be kept 
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Coordinate unit* with classroom teach - 

cis. whenever possible l : or example, teach 
ftxxl and body parts with a classroom health 
unil 

4) Oltcno lead the icgulai class in a 
hands-on. mulli level ESL aclmt> J his w ill 
demonstrate a whole-class acttv u> in wtmh 
1 he I: SI v< u dent s c an he s ucce ssl u ! 1 y 
involved Indeed, your kiSi. students mav 
help plan il (or the class and lead the atti\it> . 
thus giving ihcm a chance at leadership 

3) h> in schedule ESI. tuloiing duimp 
icl'mIji Inghsh ui leading linu s laifliei dun 
pulling students ivui nl physical education, 
muvit , or art In these laitei classes. KM stu- 
dentv tan participate Jully and develop social 

-kills 

6} attention to teadiei requests Honor 
teachers' recommendations regarding mam 
streaming, placement, scheduling, slill lev- 
els etc J us! as wc ask them In he I lex i hie 
with us. wc need to he accommodating to 
students' and teachers* needs 

flu our Hhool. tutors interact regularlx 
wuh t lassioom teachers. clavMoom leaLhcis 
ic.im to vcork with LSI siudenls' special 
nerds jrui the teachers are sensitive- i<> 
then I* SI students Howcvci, this did not 
hap|vn overnight This bond ot inorvialion 
has evolved over the last lour wars And the 
students au* the victors li\ working ii^cthn. 
we have Ken able to help them make 
remarkable strides in achieving mku-mIuI 
l-nglivh language development, which onlv 
<onfum« the I SI - program al! the more 0 

t,nj'\ il.o: y r» iht I W J«» />»*<i an./ 

it lit h< n 1 \i titui \unwt hti:h \< fw> I i.-i *.// i <■ 
-.a Hh'< I \i ,(,/< m\ m /)iiWi>/r Ohio whtt, if.', ,/ 
iht Mitili nt\ I Si 
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by Lory Fetzer 

The Elementary. Secondary, an J Bilingual liducation Interest Sections arc spon- 
soring a display of student work at TESOL 94 in Baltimore, using (he (heme of 
"Sharing our Stories." There will be a prominent display area in (lie Exhibit Hall 
where everyone will be able to see the students' work. 

This year, (he Art Committee is looking for, not only artwork , out also handwrit - 
ten stones by students If you have not already prepared something, do it now This is 
a wonderf ul opportunity to show off the creativity of your sludents 

The arlwoik should be the standard si/c of 9" \ 1 2" and suitable lot mailing, 
which means two dimensional projects of paint, pencil, crayon, pen and ink. and sim- 
ilai media Tlic art work should reflect the theme of the conference. "Sharing our 
Stones." All submissions will be mounted by the committee 

The handwritten stories should also reflect the TESOL "94 theme They should 
be on K* x II * paper, lined or un lined l*referably. the stories should be in English, 
however, stones in the student's native language with a typed English translation will 
he accepted Again, they will be mounted by the committee 



Mi students who submit artwork or stories wi 
non lor their participation in this event 



receive a certificate of recogm- 



I T 



1. lb cfUev 

()n a .V* k \' card, print jour student s name, age. art medium used, school, addiess. and 
country Clip Mo not pin or stank) this to your entry and mail to Ixwy Fetzer, Gabe Allen 
Elementary School. 5220 Nomas St., Dallas, TX 75212, USA, by February 11. 1994 



Student 
Medium 
Address 



_Agc_ . 



_School_ 



I ate entries may be submitted in Baltimore at the Convention Office marked as follows 
Attention: i>ory Eclacr and Student Work Doplay Committee 

I JtliaiiU must he enrolled in a liSOL program and must be between the ages ol 4 and 18 

I nines will become the property of TESOL for one year and w ill he displayed at TESOL 
'94 in Baltimore, Maryland After the convention, the student work will be available for 
display at TESOL headquarters or at affiliate meetings After one year, entries may be 
pu ked up by a school representative at TESOL "95 in Long Beach, California. 

All e nil mis will teceive a icililicatc of pailmpalioti after II 7 SOI '94 
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Vejigante Masquerader and The Bossy Gallito: 
Portraying Biiingual/Bicultural Realities 



by Nancy Cloud, Associate Chair 



Bilingual books have presented the greatest challenge of my career. It 's a 
big task, dealing with two languages and portraying my own culture with 
authenticity in both words and pictures. (Lulu Delacre) 



o 

n Saturday, March 12. a special session, 
sponsored by the Elementary Education Interest 
Section and co- sponsored by the Bilingual 
Education Interest Section and New York State 
TESOL Elementary Interest Group, will be pre- 
sented at TESOL* s 23th Annual Convention and 
Exposition in Baltimore, Maryland. The session 
will feature two books, Vejigante Masquerader and 
The Bossy Gallito. by the noted author/illustrator 
Lulu Delacre This will be followed by a special, 
interactive presentation by Ewa Py tow ska, Director 
of the Intercultural Training Resource Center in 
Boston, entitled Using Multicultural Literature to 
Invite Children to Share Their Stories/' 

Ms. Delacre is the author/illustrator of a num- 
ber of bilingual children's books published by 
Scholastic, Inc.. among them Las Savidader 
Popular Christmas Songs from Latin American and 
Arroz con Lecfu. Popular Sengs and Rhymes from 
Latin America. Born and raised in Puerto Rico. Ms. 
Delacre has also lived in Argentina and France as 
well as California and Texas in the U.S. Her books, 
flowing from this rich source of life experiences, 
arc motivated by her desire to share with children 
the treasured stories, rhymes, and poems from 
l*atin America and the Caribbean. 

Ms Delacre 's formal training in art took place 
at the University of Puerto Rico and later sa L* 
licole Superieurc d' Arts Graphiques in Paris. By 
the end of her formal training, she knew she want 



ed to become a children's book illustrator. Ms 
Delacre states: 

Being an author/illustrator is the most challenging 
and. at the same time, the must rewarding work I 
have ever done. My dream was always to do bilin- 
gual books for two reasons First ol all. I wanted 
to share ihe folklore I knew growing up with chil- 
dren who come from Latin American countries 
ami are growing up here — children, like mine, 
who are the first generation in the United States 
Many of them, in order to integrate, ;ry to forget 
their backgrounds. But if they can have two cul- 
tures, why have only one? Secondly. I have seen 
that when children from other cultures are con- 
fronted with this particular folklore, they find that 
it's a lot of fun, and that it's worth knowing. So I 
have broadened their experience, and I've also 
helped Hispanic children. When they see oiher 
children enjoying themselves, you can sec those 
faces smiling and feeling proud 

Ms. Delacre. a frequeni visitor in schools, is 
keenly aware of just how necessary her kind of 
work is Seeing so many children from so many 
cultures in the same classroom has inspired her to 
produce children's books that encourage the 
exchange of traditions and cultures In this highly 
visual session, she will speak about Iter "quest" to 
bring cultural authenticity to tl»e 1 1 lustrations and 
icxts of her books for children Focusing on 
Vejigante Masquerader and The Bossy iiallito. 
the latest releases in net series of bilingual 
books, she will share with participants the history 
CONTlNUH J ON V AGli 7 
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Elementary Education Interest Section (EEIS) 
OFFICIAL BALLOT — 1994 



Please postmark or fax no later than February 19, 1994, to: 

Was Eby, Nominating Committee Chair 
Publications International, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City, MO 64131 

FAX 816/363-8216 



ASSOCIATE CHAIR [Vote for on*) Three year term: 1994-07 

(Succeed* to office of Chair In 1905 96 and Put Chnlr In 1996 97) 

CARLYN SYVANEN — Carlyn ii an elementary E8L teacher in Portland, Ore* PubUc SchooU. 

In the 15 year* the hat been working in the area of TESOL, ahe haa worked with learners at ail levels. She has 
been active in our EEIS since 1962, serving one term on the Steering Board. Currently, ahe is a member of our 
EEIS Reeearch Taek Force, the TESOIVNCTE liaison Committee, and the Taek Force on Policy and Standard* 
for Language Minority Students, K-12, in the U.S. Carlyn haa also been active in her sUt* affiliate, ORTESOL, 
serving as vice president and president, 1903-46. 

WRITE IN: 



STEERING BOARD [Vote for two] Three -year terra; 1994*97 

PAT DARZI — Pat hai taught ESOL for more than five years et ths elerosntery- and middle- 
school levels. At the present, she is teaching in Gwinnett County , Georgia. Previously, shs taught in Saudi 
Arabia. Pat is Elementary Interest (Section] Co-chair for Georgia TESOL and ie a member of our new EEIS 
Literacy Task Force. She has presented et Georgia TESOL conferences and at TESOL '03. Pat played a key 
role in TESOL '03 unce the convention was in her home area. 

LESLIE KIRSHNER-MORRIS — Leslie haa been a vital part of an LEP pilot project for the 

School District of Philadelphia since 1908. Her current position ie trainer for instructional support team for the 
echool district. Shs is oo -chair of our new EEIS Task Force for Special Education. She haa been active in the 
PennTESOL-East affiliate, serving as second vice president and elementary member at large. She has been a 
member of TESOL since 1991, presenting every year since than at the conferences. Leslie's major interest is in 
special-education concern! for ESL learners. 

AMY SCHI J3SHMAN-FROST — Amy is Evaluation Specialist with the Tuceon Early 

Education Model (TEEM) and an adjunct professor in teacher education at the Univereity of Arizona in 
Tucson. Publication! include contributions to TESOL Matters, Journal of Intensive English Studies, and 
TESOL'i forthcoming New Way* in Teaching Young Children. Amy served for five years on Ariione TEBOL's 
Executive Board, including the offices of vice president/conference cheir and president. She wes recently 
appointed ae chair of the new TESOL Standing Committee for Membership. 

LINDA LEWIS WHITE — Linda hat taught in bilingual classrooms in Dallas end Arlington, 

Texas, for the past 17 yearn. Currently, she is teaching in a bilingual third-grade clan in Thornton Elementary, 
Arlington. Since 1984, Linda hae been a member of TESOL and her local affiliate, TEXTBSOL-V. She has 
served ae the Elementary Chair for her effiliate and on the nominating committee for our EEIS in 1000*91. 
Linda's professional activities include teacher training, curriculum writer* and a4junct professor et Eest Texsi 
State University. 

WRITE IN: 
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SECRETARY [Vote for one| Two year Urtut 1994-96 



MONICA FORD — Monica is program facilitator and reading specialist at Elderberry Elem. 

School in Ontario, Calif. She also serves as site coord ma tor of the school's Holistic English Literacy Program 
(H.E.L.P.) and was a teacher in this innovative program of English language development. Monica is the 
Elementary Section representative for Southeast California TESOL and the regional representative to the 
California Alliance of Elementary Education Congress. This year, she is serving on our new EEIS literacy Task 
Force. She presented at both TESOL '93 and the '93 TESOL Summer Institute. 

BARBARA HAYNES — Barbara or "Judie," as she is often called, has been an elementary ESL 

teacher since 1980, currently teaching in River Edge, New Jersey, Judie was appointed this year to complete 
the current term as our EEIS Secretary. She was a founding member and first president of the Bergen County, 
NJ., ESL Teacher's Group, which is a regional chapter of N JTESOL/N JBE . She was chosen New Jersey's ESL 
Teacher of the Year in 1992. She is co-author of the Clanroom Teacher 9 * ESL Survival Kit published by 
Prentice Hail. Judie presented at TESOL in 1992 and 1993. 

Write In: 



NOMINATING COMMITTEE IVote for two] One year term: 1904-85 

JOAN DUNGEY — Joan is middle -school teacher in Yellow Springs, Ohio, and an adjunct 

professor of ESL at Cedarville College in Ohio. She is also a consultant for Addison-Wesley. Joan has taught 
ESL at elementary, secondary, and adult levels in addition to being an ESL program administrator. She has 
been a member of TESOL for over a decade and has presented at several of the conferences. She has authored 
two books on ESL and published numerous articles. 

JACQUELINE LOVELACE — Jacqueline has been an ESL classroom teacher for seven year a 

with the Dallas Independent School District in Texas. She has developed workshops and curriculum for her 
school district's bilingual/ESL department. Among her honors, she was voted "Teacher of the Year" by her 
colleagues. She, along with three others, has just completed an ESL text for Scott Foresman, which will be 
published in 1904. She is a member of and involved in TKXTESOL V, 

MARY SCHAFER — Mary has taught ESOL for 27 years at the elementary, secondary, and 

undergraduate levels. She is presently teaching ESOL to middle-school students in the Philadelphia School 
District in Pennsylvania. She also coordinates the ESOL program in her school as well as the prercferral 
program for at-risk ESOL students. Mary is serving as co-chair of our new EEIS Special Education Task Force. 
She has been a member of TESOL for over 20 years and has served on the board of directors for two TESOL 
affiliates, Puerto Rico and PennTESOL East. 

IRENE SERNA — Irene, is an educator, has taught in bilingual, early childhood, and teacher 

education programs. Currently, she is a teacher at Arizona State University, Tempe, in bilingual and early 
childhood education. She has just concluded, with Sarah Hudelson, a longitudinal study of children in bilingual, 
whole-language classrooms. Irene's service to TESOL includes: (I) a member of the NCTE/TESOL Liaison 
Committee for the past two years and (2) co-chair this year of our new EEIS Literacy Task Force. Irena is 
committed to increasing EEIS membership and outreach services to our constituency. 

EDITH THOMPSON — Edith or "Ede, M as she prefers to be called, has been an ESL teacher 

for elementary and middle school students in Jessamine Country. Kentucky, since 1989. Although she has 
taught elementary school for many years in Indiana, Maryland, and Kentucky, Ede says that she first worked 
with E8L students as a parent volunteer. She lias presented at several conferences for teachers of English, and 
she will present at TESOL '04 in Baltimore. 

WRITE INs 



REMEMBER: Plea*? postmark or fox no later than February IB to We« Eby. 
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BOOK SESSION... 

of how i he featured books came to be 
and her motivation for writing them. 
Conference attendees are encouraged to 
bring copies of her books as time for 
book signing by (he author will be pro- 
vided. The featured books will also be 
available for purchase at the conference 
In the second half of the workshop. 
Ms. Ewa Pytowska will showcase select- 
ed multicultural books and describe 
strategies lor their use with ESL chil- 
dren 

Ms Pytowska learned English as an 
adolescent enrolled in an American high 
school overseas, and later she immigrat- 
ed to the United States. A mother of two 
bilingual children, a cross-cultural train- 
er in schools and industry, and a college 
instructor in urban multicultural educa- 
tion, she specializes in working with 
mainstream teachers who are committed 
to the meaningful integration of ESL stu- 
dents into their classrooms. 

In her portion of this featured ses- 
sion, she will model uses of multicultur- 
al children's literature to promote cultur 
ally sensitive second-language develop- 
ment in the elementary grades. 
Specialized reference materials and bib- 
liographies ol iccomiuended multicultur- 
al children's literature will lie available 
at this session 

Don t nnss this special op|>oil unity 
to explore bihngual/bicultural children's 
litciahuc with two gifted professionals 
Mark the time and date on your confci 
ence calendar now Saturday, Maicli 12. 
from K M Mo 1 1 15 a. in See you in 
Halfiinoic wheie we will definitely be 
ShariiiK ant Children 9 u Stories B 



o"' Mrs. 




□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



EEIS Elections- 
Time to vote 

by Wes Eby 

With this copy of the Elementary Education Newsletter, you are 
receiving a ballot to elect our Elementary Education IS officers and 
leaders for 1994-95. Please take time to review it and vote. There are 
spaces provided to write in other names, if you choose. Then mail your 
ballot to the address below, postmarked no later than February II, 
1994. 

This is your opportunity to be involved in our Interest Section, even it 
you are unable to attend the annual convention and EEIS business 
meeting. Most interest sections elect their leaders during the confer 
ence. The Governing Rules of our IS provide for a mail ballot so all 
EEIS primary members can be involved in this important process. So, 
please take the time to vote. Why not do it now? Mail to: 

Wes Eby 

Publications International 
6401 The Pasco 
Kansas City, MO 64 13 1 



REMEMBER: 

MAIL YOUR BALLOT NO LATER 
THAN FEBRUARY 18. 



SWAP SHOP AT 
BALTIMORE 

It you plan to attend the TESOE conference in Haltimoie. an excellent resource 
f 01 new ideas is the Swap Shop. Accniding to the pre convention bulletin, here is 
what you need to do it yon wish to puititipalc 

"tiood story tellers gathci ideas horn many innovative sources and blend 
tin in logelhei hariiioninasi) You tan ionic away tioiii TESOL '94 with 
a bag bulging with new classiooni M Duties to adapt to your needs. It's 
easy to paineipalc in this rxi hangc hung UK) copies of your lesson (8" 
x II) to the designated aieas to \w specified in the convention program 
on Thursday. Match 10. between * and ^ p in Your hemline, must 
include a title, youi name, cdihuiional institution 01 program, interest 
group tie , clemenhiiy, secondary, adult, bilingual education, etc.), and 
I '.SI 71 II level In exchange toi youi mateiial, yon will receive a ticket 
to gain admittance lo the Swap Shop on Saturday from 10:30 a.m.— 
12 Wp in " 
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PRESENTING MULTICULTURISM 
IN A MONOCULTURAL SCHOOL 



c 

^^^^ otith Plymouth is Ivsi 

^^^^ desuihcd as a predominantly 
W V white. Christian k'dionm 
^^^^^ l oiiininriity with only nuieol 
M \ students l>eiiig hilm 
guaMucultuiul. Surprising) . 
dtis is also a school with ;i giowing sense ol 
awareness ol ;hc diversity ol 'cultures and 
languages in the I \S.A unci around the 
world. 

I bey an teaching ESL there lust 
September and was immediately struck by 
two things: ( I ) how homogeneous (he stu- 
dent population is, and (2) how. even in this 
set liny, a number of classroom teachers 
were successfully addressing cultural diver- 
sity 

In the parking lot one day. I saw a pai 
cut carrying in what looked like a huge 
body. In tact, it was. Mrv ()'( ouiiell's 
t hi nig rude class bud created life si/ed 
"Awesome Ameitcans" during Hlack 
History Month. Mrs. Parsons (hud gtadr 
emitted a pl;i> iihonl immigration willi a set 
ting on I. Ills Island As the sliulents in then 
eailv I *HKK cosiuines paiadcd lo the libiaiv. 
Mohammed was at the eudol (he hue, 
which gave us a chain e to chat a little almut 
tlie play I ie looked at me and said pioudlv. 
Tin an iminipiiiiit." 1 And as I answered. 
So am I." we both beamed - be with the 
piulc ol being who be is. and I at the idea 
that his knowledge created within him a 
leehng ol being special. Certainly in anoth- 
er setting he may have lelt uncomfortable or 
even ashamed ol this dilleronce. 

Students were busy during the \ { M2 
l )} school year. Among the cross-cultural 
activities, they studied how Christmas is 
celebrated throughout the woild; celebrated 
Kwan/aa: received Spanish mini lessons, 
charted lamily trees; wrote irports atmiil the 
i outlines Irom which then ancestors had 
come, made and dressed paper dolls in 
native costumes and placed them around an 
enormous map of the world. 



by Maria da Silva Amcndolurc 

Certainly this place was ripe loi a mul 
luultural event So I approached the prum 
pal about an event lo celebrate diMerent cul 
tines. He was all lor it. Next it was tune to 
take the idea to ihe cuincuhmi committee 
The general consensus was one ol agree 
mem, hut I heard some comments I had not 
expected. One teacher thought that before 
we, as educators, addressed ethnic diversity 
with our students, we should first k>ok at 
our own feelings or prejudices. Another 
important and insightful comment was that 
we should be careful not to create stereo- 
types if we were going to present the cul- 
tures of the world. At another meeting, alter 
more talking and brainstorming, we decided 
not to stress the differences between cul- 
tures but the similarities. 

We agreed upon a school -wide imilli 
cultural event to be called "One World. One 
family " The locus whs lobe lainihes that 
vse all shaie. Iiotn the lemotest village to 
i he Manhattan penthouse 

I lining the weeks pnoi to I he event, 
mam i lasses heaitl stones in iiian> lati 
guajn's and i niiummits niembcis visited in 
talk al Mini thru i outlines ol otigin and 
native languages Ihe mood was one ol tun 
as well ,ii KMimtig Kmdeigaitucis did the 
Mexican iial dam e anil heaul Anniv atut flw 
Wihl \ntmtth ml leiuh A hllh giade class 
cieated a< iosIk poems using then lamily 
names, flags vveie put up lor identification, 
and words and phrases in mail) languages 
lined the halls lor a language hunt." Manx, 
many mulhcultmal hooks weie lead and 
shared. 

At last the momentous evening 
arrived The lettei iiiMtmy South School 
lainihes stated that "families come in all 
sizes and configurations. " so that all lelt 
welcome. Hraudpaieiils came. Cousins weie 
in attendance. Single parents accepted the 
invitation. 

The gym was lined with tables utvwn 
with markers, crayons, etc. I'.ucli lamily was 

4.i 



given a large piece ut sturdy paper cul in the 
shajK ot a banner and then shown to (he 
notions table covered with donated wrap 
ping papei. fabric, ribbons, wallpajx'i sani 
pies, and more. I hese materials were used 
by all to create lamily banners Only ere 
at iv its and imagination were required. Most 
chose to adorn theirs with their lamily name 
1 or names) and all sons ot things like hearts, 
bicycles, cats and dogs, soccer balls, f amily 
photos, liach was as unique as the individu- 
al families. 

Time was also spent v iewing the 
classroom displays, such as books created 
by students, models ot homes, lamily 
A IK' bonks, reports, posters of students 
holding hands and in comic-strip bubbles 
telling what they liked about each other 
A video was also on display in the library 
done by a fifth -pride class. The students 
acted us immigrant characters of their 
choice, dressed in appropriate costumes. 
Ih<»\ spoke about their Iocs and what it 
was like to leave a homeland tor a new 
land 

I lie com 1 11 sum to the evening was a 
small stage pi cso illation. Kindergartiiers 
tin "iigh hllh yiaders sang songs and 1 ceiled 
poems An LSI. student, dressed in her 
native dress, sang a song in Arabic and 
icaled a rap poem that began: 
My name is Kholoud 
And I'm here to stay 
I came from Kuwait 
In Ihe I'.S A. 
To com hide flu- evening, we all sang 
"It's .1 Small World." which may sound 
mill), hut it's hue I here was a hue leel 
uig ol togetherness ami oneness as we 
sang that snug in the school calelena 
And isn't that sense ol oneness in Ihe 
woild something we hope to ( irate lor 
our children's future ' 

Miiiui </<f .Win AnwnifoUiit w itn rh'ttWHUin I. St 
lent her m f'hinouth. Masun husrtts 
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Discussion 
Sessions at 
TISOL '94 

by Nancy Cloud 

Discussion Sessions provide the 
opportunity for participants to get together 
to discuss a topic under (he guidance of a 
group leudcr/s, The following arc the 
Discussion Sessions, with their leaders in 
parentheses, planned for Baltimore. The 
place and time, usually in the early morn- 
ing or evening, for each will be listed in 
the convention guide. 

Alternatives in alternative assess- 
ment; Portfolios and other practi- 
cal ideas (Margot Gottlieb) 

The expanding role of ESL 
teachers in the 'Wis (Phil Roth) 

ESOL and regular classroom 
teachers: Collaboration worth 
building (Elizabeth Thompson 
and Jim Rupp) 

Elementary teachers around the 
world: Learning from each other 
(Carole Ur/ua and Keiko Ab£) 

Preschool ESL: Is il always 
appropriate 7 (Jami Eerrcr- 
Haureddy) 

Providing services to ESOL stu- 
dents with special education 
needs (Sandra Eradd) 

Content-based KSL: Thematic 
units and other approaches 
(Rebecca Dobbins) 

Using literature to develop litera- 
cy in the ESL classroom (Else 
llamayan) 

Encouraging family involve 
ment: Strategies for eleinentury 
ESOI . educators (Mary Jane 
Nations) 

ESL ami niiillicultmal education 
Integrating both in toucher piepu- 
rallon (Anne Marie Wernei. 
Laura Smolkiil, Jo»«ptt Suiuu) ■ 



MAINSTREAM TEACHER. .. 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE I 

interaction that allows opportunities lor all lo offer their ide;is and knowledge freely. What 
compounds this problem is that my ESL aide and I have no allotted planning time together. We 
really need to have this lime lo plan, evaluate, rc- teach, and re-evaluate. Wc try lo work togeth- 
er alter school, although this is difficult. Wc of ten have to just jump in and do our best. I keep 
telling her my Golden Rule ol leaching— "Absolute Hlcxibilily"— and we live and learn by this 
motio. 

liEIS: In yonrclassioom. what do you do thilt you trel helps your ESI, students in developing 
liilglish'' 

THOAil'SihX: I hi^ is a ililhiull question lot mc hemusc I feel I do a lot ol difleient tin r 
tli .it aic not nctcvvnil} </< tulrmunll\' based l ot example. m> uumhci -one piioiity is to know 
each siuileni imhviduallv. boih socially ami academically I hate visited many homes and hate 
gone to local park and icciealioii piogiains lo read ami do olhei acliv ilies I strongly feel that 
showing siudeuts I am part ot (licit community and have an intcicst outside of school helps to 
support them in school I also gel the opportunity to learn more about (heir cultures and, there 
lore. I belter understand t licit lifestyles. I use (his in die classroom, and il seems to stimulate 
their desire to learn Tor example, a lew weeks ago I went to one ol my ESL student's homes 
and learned how to make lamales It was such a wonderful lime lo shaie old family stories, 
each revealing a small piece til* their culture find family traditions. Of course, the excitement 
ran high on (he following Monday when word gol out Ihc I could make lamales. I have heen 
invited to many students' homes lo learn from their families Whatever Ihc student feels he or 
she has It) offer has now been extended lo me from home. 

I work with students in formal and informal ways. Il is very difficult lo work wilh so many 
individual needs, so modifying the curriculum is a must. Einding interesting and relevant mate- 
rial is not my biggest problem, again due In our "absolute flexibility" motto. However, by 
fourih grade, leech ing a student wilh low skills in both Ihc dominant and second language pre- 
sents (he very difficult problem of valid testing and proper placement. This situation often hap- 
pens, but I am gelling belter at identifying and following through with district procedures to get 
the extra help these students need. Yet this is a time-consuming problem. Unfortunately, there 
arc professionals w ho just struggle along wilh these students — or ignore Ihcm— thinking ihcy 
will assimilate the English language as (hey are exposed to it. 

I use a lot of check lisls, roving conferences, and student- made activity sheets lo reinfoice Ian 
guage skills I am going lo begin a Readers' Workshop this semester and see il this w ill pro- 
\ nle m> ESL students wilh moie opportunities for individual reading development 

ftK/.V; Mow can ESL professionals elteclivcly help you? 

THOMPSON: Hy having an ESL professional working with me dailv. I can hcUci provide the 
disiiict required cuiticulum at grade-level expectations My ESL aide has lappoii with the stu 
dents because she has worked with them for several years Wc ically need lime lo woik with 
each other lo make oin pilot "pull in" program work most effectively. She has aheady noticed 
(hat one ol our ESI. hoys has greatly improved his reading skills. Why? Because she has 
worked with him since he came to our school. 

As a teacher working wilh siudeuts ai so many different levels. I feel we often dwell on all (hat 
we know wc need to teach and don't lake time lo slop and look at all the learning thai is going 
on each day i often led (hat being a mainstream teacher is one of the most frustrating and 
lime-eonsiiming jobs a person could ever ask tor. However, when I slop and rellect on what I 
do and why I keep doing it, I realize that I, loo. am an active learner tu a mainstream class- 
room, learning more and more each day. ■ 
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In C'iMinccliCLII our l:Sl. students 
have a three- year exemption from stale 
mandated testing from the dale of their 
entry into a bilingual or l:SK program. 
This means that the two- week testing 
period for mainstream students is an 
extra busy time in our liSL elnssrooin 
because we pick up the exempted stu- 
dents during testing periods. So we may 
find ourselves with a large group of sin 
dents of vnrious ages mid language proti 
eieney levels in out elassioom id au> oik 1 
lime We hn\ e developed sr\ einl units 
around authois mid themes dial have 
woikcd well loi Us 

I itst we ptcp.iu'd .1 Luge iilnl 
oil Hculiix I'oltei Advanced students 
woikcd on leading lu i hingiaph} along 
v\ ilh scu*rnl ol liei hooks I he) alsoiead 
hei books lo the beginning students We 
piepaied 11 class riort fiction hook on lab 
hils, w hit h we me using again this >cai 
with students Ml of the students made 
pk tmes for this hook. Those who cil- 
nble lo write provided the written mnlcii 
nls after doing sonic research. We had a 
Beatrix | J ol(er garden complete witli a 
eeranne rabbit in our classroom. Another 
project that we bad planned, but didn't 
have time lor, was to pnint a garden 
mural 

Tilts ycilt we have a huge gioup 
ol thud gimlets (hell social studies nil 
m ilium tin hides Native Atueiu .ins so 
we read Ihv l.vtfviul tif Old lllufbtmiwt. 



At) Old Talc (ff /run, retold and illus- 
tialed h) Tun lie dchiola Then we lis 
tened to the story on tape while students 
drew a picture of their favorite part of 
the story. Alter students had reported 
orally (in English if possible, or in their 
native language) on their pictures, they 
began to write about them. After several 
writing and conferencing sessions, a 
book emerged that paralleled the story. 
The students themselves decided what 
oulei then pietines and wiitlngs should 
take to acute the bonk. They presented 
then book to then classes, and each read 
then own witlings ibis pioccss allowed 
us lo lead and listen to the stoiy several 
mm . lo veiilv i|iieslions that the stu 
dents had about what to include 01 not 
include and what 01 del thrv, wanted 
then pictmcs and stoiy to lake 

Shit ley l iter! i^ nu insliuctionnl 
aide at Julian Corliss School 111 
( iieenvvieh. Connecticut She has had 
success working with kindcignrtcn ehil 
dieti using "Letter People " She makes 
the large letter people from paper and 
other materials. | ; or example, Mr. /* is 
made from beautiful buttons. The ehil 
dren respond to the letter people as If 
they were real This also rciuloiies the 
sound ol the lettet when discussing what 
the letter is made ol loi each letter she 
has added npploprialc leading selections, 
such as //frill fi Unit, lUown lUw. What 
ilo w»n .See ' h\ Hill Maitin h loi the 
letter H 



Anne Wichmun teaches ut Julian 
Curtiss Middle School in Greenwich 
also. She has her students create time- 
lines when working on past, present, and 
future time concepts. She asks them lo 
fill in a timeline with the important 
events in their lives. Then they write 
about these events in a composition and 
illustrate one or two ol the events Next 
they create a timeline tit their futures 
from 1995 to ?.<UV She tells ihem that 
this is their chance to do and he anything 
they want. Again they write up these 
events ami illustrate them Adding rov- 
ers makes these writings and illusion ions 
into hooks, which can be sinned with 
patents and classroom teachers and 
friends. 

On the next page in this newslet- 
ter, you will find a sample ol work done 
by liSL students from Jessamine County, 
Kentucky, submitted by Edith Thompson 
at Wilmorc Elementary School in 
Wilniore. The students used their art 
work to produce a "It's a Small World" 
calendar. Such a calendar can easily be 
produced using computer software that 
makes calendars and combines them 
with the students' nil. 

/ win nrls tU sur to httir from sou I urn 
u/wj looking ft»M tint to m rimx many of son 
in lniltmu*h- 11 hnr wn < an bv \uu- I mil 
Uikr lots ol noh \ n'l what I hull I'h uu wittv 
to nu til (Hi/ (in t nun h St ho\*\ South 
lit at h.\\i . Oittduntun h, i I MH/0 
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"It's A 
Small 
World" 
Calendar 

Produced by 
ESL Students in 
Jessamine County, 
Kentucky, U.S.A 

Edith Thompson, 
teacher 
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Elementary Education IS 
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